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V. italizing the Seventeenth Century 


(Author’s Summary.—Survey and basic literary courses dealing with seventeenth- 
century France frequently need new vitality. Some devices that have helped. 
Brain appeal should be supplemented by methods of proven pedagogical value.) 


HE seventeenth century is as remote to the average student 

as the land of the Pixies. On the other hand, because he is a 
child of the philosophe movement, he feels at home in the atmos- 
phere of the eighteenth. Its ideas, slogans, and attitudes are es- 
sentially those of his own people and land. And it is even possible 
too that in this proletarian age the student may have in his mind 
a deep-seated abhorrence of all that pertains to such a monarchial 
period as the seventeenth century. Be that as it may, the fact re- 
mains that quite frequently—too frequently—the pupil is reluc- 
tant to embark upon a study of the Age of Absolutism. As one 
individual candidly remarked last year: “I don’t think I would 
like to study Old French’! To the majority, the seventeenth 
century represents the long-ago, antiquity, Old French; the eight- 
eenth represents today. 

This attitude became a very acute problem to us, as a depart- 
ment, because the first course dealing with the seventeenth cen- 
tury is basic to others. In the scheme of units offered, it is placed 
at the beginning of the Senior College Division, though it may be 
elected by well-prepared students from the Lower Division. Thus 
from the standpoint of reading ability and mechanics of grammar 
a reasonably uniform degree of preparation is assured. The course 
isin the nature of a survey, and aims to lay a background for sub- 
sequent study of a more specialized type; on the literary side it is 
restricted to non-dramatic works; and enrolment is kept within 
the range of ten to fifteen. Students who register belong to one 
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of three groups: concentrates of closely related fields, such as 
Spanish; those who are choosing a free elective; those who intend 
to specialize in French. The interests of each group are somewhat 
different, and a great deal of individual attention from the instruc- 
tor is necessary. 

The situation explained, I should like to present in a general 
way some of the practices found helpful in vitalizing the course. 
These may be summarized as: (1) visitors; (2) talks, projects; 
(3) maps, pictures; (4) discussion, conference; (5) laboratory. 
Within the limited scope of this article it will be possible merely to 
outline typical features of each. 

Visitors —At the first class assembly each pupil is given a 
mimeographed leaflet which outlines the purposes of the course, 
lists required reading and dates of reports on such material, and 
designates certain hours for visitors. Members of the class are 
invited to bring non-registered individuals, students or outsiders, 
on these days. The title of the lecture for each “‘visitors’ day”’ is 
indicated on the sheet. Needless to say, the talks have been very 
carefully organized and timed. They try to steer a middle course 
between pedantry and simple vulgarization; the title of each is 
chosen with an eye to advertising value. Examples: “Henri de 
Navarre: Last of the Truly Great Kings’’; ‘‘Versailles and Its 
Significance’; ‘Inventor and Mystic: Blaise Pascal’’; ‘‘Women of 
the Great Century.” Think of the potential appeal of a subject such 
as ‘‘The Loves of Louis Quatorze”’! After the lecture (thirty to 
thirty-five minutes) there is a fifteen to twenty minute forum. As 
a means of stimulation this device has brought increasingly satis- 
factory results. 

Talks, projects—In an effort towards student participation, 
short talks are assigned. These are on some pertinent item, usually 
a question which has arisen during class, or from the preparation 
of an assignment. For example: Who was Théophraste Renaudot? 
La Voisin? The reports are kept within a five to seven minute 
limit, are given orally, and are presented shortly after the question 
first challenged attention. Timeliness and brevity are all-important 
factors. The maximum number per hour is four; this gives time for 
comment, presentation of the material for next day, and other 
necessary work. 

The word “‘project”’ is here used in a rather free, non-technical 
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way. The important thing, to my mind, is the attempt to make the 
knowledge and skill of the pupil dynamic. The question which 
arises is whether the class as a whole shall embark upon some prob- 
lem, or whether each pupil shall be given a separate one in line 
with his interests. Both methods have their value. My own custom 
has been to use the individual-type problem and make it the fore- 
runner of the term-paper. Thus camouflaged, the paper has become 
more and more the result of original effort on the part of the stu- 
dent, less the result of cribbing. The first paper serves as a draft 
for a chapter, perhaps, in the larger unit; it gives the student con- 
fidence in his ability to do real work; and by careful attention to 
unification and necessary revisions, it gives him valuable training. 

Maps, pictures.—The use of realia, so-called, has been recog- 
nized as a legitimate device, but one may question whether lan- 
guage and literature classes make use of the resources provided. 
For our work, the Vidal-Lablache charts have been invaluable; 
particularly useful are those indicating the relief of the soil, the 
location of France in Europe, the position of the Low Countries 
and the Palatinate, and the provinces before 1789. The Lavisse- 
Parmentier wall-pictures of the monarchie absolue are likewise 
serviceable. Much other material is obtainable by ordering from 
abroad; or, closer at home, the abundance of material in the 
average library may be a surprise. Many seemingly innocent 
books contain serviceable illustrative matter. Good pictures and 
maps quicken the imagination and aid memory; it is by means 
of them that Castelnaudary, Rocroi, La Rochelle, Provence, and 
the like, take on a new meaning to the American student. Otherwise 
they are just names, to be catalogued and memorized before 
finals. And too, questions about war, dress, modes of punishment, 
finance, and a myriad other things come only too quickly from 
students who are spurred by visual aids. 

By pictures I mean especially portraits, those which deal with 
personalities. Histories of literature such as the Bédier-Hazard and 
the de luxe Lanson furnish a beginning. Postal cards, prints from 
the Louvre, books about costumes, art volumes, biographies— 
these and many others show us actual beings who were once flesh 
end blood. The name “Richelieu” means something concrete to 
the boy or girl who has fixed in mind the painting by Philippe de 
Champaigne; Le Nain re-creates the foppish ‘“Cinqg-Mars’’; 
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“Madame de Sévigné’”’ becomes ‘‘somebody”; Vauban, Condé, 
Mazarin, and a host of others, develop into real characters, who 
people the pages and give life to material which otherwise would 
be dull. And that is exactly what we seek: an imaginative ex- 
perience on the part of the learner which will allow him to look 
beyond the actual into the past, and which will enable him to 
secure the unique advantages of vicarious experience. 

Discussion, conference.—Discussion is a loosely-used term now- 
adays, and a most dangerous one. Discussion may be productive, 
but it can be devoid of results. Intelligent discussion is admittedly 
one of the best methods of learning; but it must have a background 
of factual knowledge to be effective. For that reason—lack of 
factual knowledge—discussion in class is carefully controlled. On 
the assumption that pupils like to use their own imaginations, the 
debate is steered towards what “‘may happen” in the chapter or 
story being studied. The main point is to avoid a grammar lesson 
and too detailed analysis on the one hand, and on the other, to 
escape wandering at random into every conceivable subject. Tech- 
nical points of minor nature must go by the board; that is under- 
stood, because literature cannot be made dynamic by dissection. 
The laboratory period, so called, makes ample provision for close 
analysis and for textual difficulties. As a counter-balance for lack 
of discussion, a full period is set aside from time to time as a“‘bull 
session,’ to use campus terminology. The hour is announced about 
two days in advance, and the students always have more than 
enough material on hand. There are no taboos; hence the argument 
goes from Brinvilliers and L’Enclos to questions of Grace and 
Divinity. I recall one of the most interesting groups in which 
there were, among others less pronounced in belief, a Baptist 
minister, an orthodox Jewess, and a devout Catholic. The Jan- 
senist-Jesuit controversy was all the spark needed for the entire 
quarter! 

The conference is designed to encourage pupil contributions of 
thought and feeling suggested by reading; to stimulate individual 
questions and the expression of viewpoints; in sum, to help the 
student to work out for himself the subject matter which he is 
studying. The important thing is self-expression. Students report 
singly or by twos, and the length of the conference varies from 
half an hour to three hours. The success of the meeting depends 
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almost entirely upon the ability of the teacher to break down the 
attitude of restraint which so often exists. This means, frequently, 
the conquering of both himself and the pupil! Formalism is not the 
least of the college teacher’s inheritance. In addition to this brush- 
ing-aside of inhibitions, experience seems to show that the less the 
instructor talks the better: his function is exclusively Socratic. In 
addition to this use of the conference time, it is a convenient period 
in which to check upon reading, to clarify material read, if needed, 
and to direct the individual projects or papers. In this way the 
conference lends itself to the accomplishment of another essential 
aim: the development of a sound and critical sense, which should 
culminate in real literary appreciation. 

Laboratory.—Our classes meet regularly five times a week. The 
fifth meeting I set aside as a laboratory period. The essential aim 
of this hour is to provide details necessary for understanding both 
the form and spirit of the literary material being studied, and to 
provide training in methods of study. This is not mechanized work 
on verb forms, syntax, and vocabulary; it is work aimed to enlarge, 
complete, and, from various points of view, illuminate the subject- 
matter. Here again the old relationship of pupil and teacher must 
undergo a fundamental change. My plan has been exactly to re- 
verse the situation. The students constitute a Board of Inquiry; 
they question the instructor at will concerning the work at hand. 
It is his function to make clear the implications of the text by 
means of these questions. He explains allusions, gives the setting 
and conditions under which the selection was produced, provides 
bits of history and biography bearing upon it, and necessary 
details of the author’s life, and examines the different words and 
constructions brought to his attention. To formalize such an 
exercise is to negative it. For that reason, if for no other, the 
pupil-group and the teacher become a group of learners, and both 
learn to probe more deeply into the field. This change operates 
quite gradually; it constitutes the second phase of laboratory work. 

As time goes on, these laboratory sections enter the third 
phase and are utilized as miniature comprehensive examinations. 
Each pupil has his turn in the witness-chair and is questioned by 
the members of the class; each student keeps a ballot on the candi- 
date, indicating his judgment as to the candidate’s proficiency, and 
scoring the strong and weak points in answers given. These ballots 
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are turned over to the instructor, who examines them carefully and 
makes a summary of their conclusions. At the next meeting this 
summary is reported, and the instructor adds his own comments 
and criticisms. The results of the device have been surprising. At 
the request of the students themselves the time of the period has 
been lengthened an hour; and since the spontaneity of the pupils 
and their willingness to participate in the laboratory work has 
increased rather than diminished, and since the results, from the 
standpoint of knowledge gained and related, are distinctly satis- 
factory, it seems highly probable that this workshop method is 
the most valuable of all. Learning is a mental process involving 
not only perception and remembrance; it involves thought also. 
The learner must think, relate, and apply his factual knowledge. 
These primary conditions seem to be conclusively exercised in the 
laboratory section. 

These are some of the methods which we have used to focus 
student attention more effectively. They have borne fruit and 
have motivated many students who would have muddled through 
another lecture course and wondered ‘“‘what it was all about.” Intel- 
lectual appeal is quite necessary in school work; there is no question 
here of minimizing it. The aim of the entire discussion has been to 
point out the need of resiliency in our work. The fundamental 
fallacy of much college work is the belief that brain-stimulation 
will suffice. It won’t today. It should be supplemented by appeals 
to the eyes, to the ears, to the hands, to the emotions. It should 
utilize ideas of proven value from the secondary schools. It should 
encourage more cordial relationships between pupil and teacher. 
And above all, for a course such as this one, dealing as it does with 
a far-distant past, there is the gravest necessity of following close 
along the line of humanity, near the interests, the prejudices, the 
capacities, and the experiences of people. 

I. W. Brock 
Emory University, 
Emory University, Georgia 

















On the Difference Between the Functions of 
the Simple Past and the Present Per fect 
Indicative in Modern German 


(Author’s summary.—An attempt at reducing to two basic rules the many rules 
given in most grammars for the use of the tenses in question.) 


HE following observations are limited to those constructions 

which present difficulties to students who have not as yet de- 
veloped sufficient ‘“‘Sprachgefiihl” with respect to the use of the 
tenses under consideration. They are intended for teachers who 
feel that this question is not adequately dealt with in the elemen- 
tary grammars and composition texts which they are using. I 
assume that many of these teachers would welcome an attempt 
at the formulation of a rule, or rules, which would satisfactorily 
answer the many questions which beginning, and even rather ad- 
vanced, students constantly ask in this connection. For no matter 
how sure the teacher himself feels about the tense required in any 
given case, he will fail in guiding his students to the extent that 
he is not conscious of the exact reason why, unless of course the 
students spend more time upon the acquisition of the language 
than most students do at present. It is mainly this practical teach- 
ing aspect of the question which prompted me to investigate the 
matter. And the question of the use of tenses is so intimately con- 
nected with the essence of the language that it would seem to re- 
quire adequate treatment, not only in composition texts, but right 
at the outset, in the introductory grammars. 

I shall omit from my discussion, as fully and adequately treated 
in practically all textbooks, the difference in usage between Eng- 
lish “He has been living here for the last five years’? and German 
“Er wohnt schon fiinf Jahre hier,’ and that related construction, 
in which English usage requires “I had been living” and German 
“Ich wohnte schon.’ Also the substitution of Present Perfect for 
Future Perfect, common to English and German, as in ‘‘As soon 
as I have written . . .” ‘““Sobald ich geschrieben habe... ,’”’ as also 
other less common substitutions.' I am concerned with the formu- 
lation of the difference between the use of the preterit and perfect 
as presented by up to date introductory books (including compo- 


1 See George O. Curme, A Grammar of the German Language. 
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sition books), and the possibility of improving upon it. My criti- 
cism of the rules as presented there does not necessarily imply 
that the authors are not sufficiently posted on the subject. I would 
merely point out that their rules are in some cases not worded so 
as to bring out the essential difference, while in other cases the 
author has failed altogether to mention certain important func- 
tions. 

With the rules stating the functions of the Simple Past not 
much fault can be found. Most texts which I examined state in 
some form or other two functions: that corresponding to the past 
progressive in English, and the use of the tense in narration, where 
past events or conditions are connected with other past events or 
conditions. One criticism with reference to the latter rule, however, 
is that the terms “‘narration,”’ “‘narrative past,’ “‘narrative style”’ 
hardly seem intended to include such uses of the tense as may be 
observed in sentences like Als ich ihm gestern auf der Strasse be- 
gegnete, sah er noch ganz gesund aus. The speaker might limit him- 
self to this one sentence, and yet the simple past is here obviously 
required. Would it not be better to recast the rule, giving it the 
following form? Whenever the speaker or writer interrelates two 
or more past events or conditions, he uses the simple past, provided 
that he does not wish to relate any of these past facts to some pres- 
ent situation.? Although for pedagogical reasons a separate rule 
for the past progressive function might be retained, the above 
would, properly speaking, also cover this use, for the past progres- 
sive always implies the simultaneity of at least two past events or 
conditions, and is used precisely for the purpose of expressing this 
relation of simultaneity. 

The Simple Past, then, to use Professor Curme’s words “... 
cuts us off from the present entirely, and leads us into the midst 
of past events and conditions which are developing at the same 
time with close relations to each other, but with no relations what- 
ever to the present.”’... Every one of the above functions is 
covered by this one rule. 

The question of the use of the perfect tense seems at first sight 
to be a simple matter. For, since we are studying cases in which 
it is a question of using either the one tense or the other, and since 
we have determined the function or functions of the one, it would 
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* About this restriction we shall speak in discussing the Perfect. 
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appear as if those of the other might be simply inferred by exclu- 
sion. Aside, however, from the practical value, which amounts to 
necessity, for anyone who wishes to learn to express himself with 
any degree of readiness in German, of being thoroughly conversant 
with the uses of both tenses, there is the difficulty of mixed cases, 
where one clause might require the Perfect, the other or others 
the Simple Past. And there is the difficulty of differences in prac- 
tice between the written and the spoken language (and who would 
at present slight either?) And finally, last, but not least difficult, 
those cases in which even the Schrifts prache prefers that tense which 
upon first examination would seem the unlikely one. Let us there- 
fore not dismiss the subject in too summary a fashion, especially 
since the rules covering the use of the Perfect are in almost all 
introductory books unsatisfactory. 

It is well to keep in mind that the German Perfect as we know 
it is of comparatively recent origin. In the Old High German pe- 
riod, in which the form originated, “I have killed the stag” was 
synonymous to “I have the stag killed,”’ that is to say, “have”’ 
was not auxiliary but main verb, while “killed” was participial 
adjective. Hence the perfect was originally a present. 

Since the movement against the historical study of language 
as an aid in analyzing present conditions has set in, it would be 
doubly rash to conclude from the genesis of the Perfect that it 
must still retain, in all cases in which it is used, some trace of what 
it was, some vestige of a function of the present. However, even 
Charles Bally? would hardly deny the dependence of present de- 
velopment on historical conditions. His warning is directed merely 
against allowing a historical bias to influence or even supersede 
an objective analysis of conditions as they exist today. And with 
sufficient caution a knowledge of the history of the Perfect may 
help us in understanding its present functions, or at least those 
among them which have not entirely broken away from the origi- 
nal one. 

Let us keep in mind, then, that originally the functions now 
divided between the two tenses were vested exclusively in the 
Simple Past. The Perfect then arose to take over one of these 

Distinguished disciple of Ferdinand de Saussure. He takes the view that his- 


torical-comparative methods in philology are apt to prejudice the student of lan- 
guage, and to deter him from a close, objective scrutiny of the actual facts. 
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functions: that of expressing not merely that an event or condition 
took place or existed in the past, but at the same time that it 
affects or accounts for the present state of affairs. In other words, 
the interest is not chiefly one in past events or conditions, but in 
the results of these for the present, or the inferences to be drawn 
from them for the present. Many authorities appear to be of the 
opinion that this still is, or should be, the sole function of the Per- 
fect in so far as the modern Schriftsprache is concerned. As to the 
dialects, it is well known that since the second half of the fifteenth 
century the Perfect has almost entirely crowded out the use of 
the Simple Past in, roughly speaking, the entire southern half of 
the territory where German is spoken, as a result, in the first in- 
stance, of the dropping of the final “‘e’’ in the third person preterit 
of the weak verbs in this region, which rendered this form indis- 
tinguishable from the corresponding form of the Present. That 
this indiscriminate use of the Perfect in these dialects should 
gradually have affected also the less formal speech of the educated, 
is not surprising, and is here neither denied nor condemned. On 
the contrary, I am of the opinion that the authors of most ele- 
mentary books deserve commendation for doing justice to collo- 
quial usage as well as to the Schriftsprache in this respect. My 
chief criticism of the treatment accorded the Perfect in most be- 
ginners’ books is that it omits all mention of the most original 
function of the Perfect. I am far from maintaining that it has not 
acquired additional functions since, especially as regards collo- 
quial usage. But the original function also is still strongly alive 
and certainly no less important than those of more recent date. 
This is true even in English, where the Perfect constructions are 
much less numerous than in German. Why then is this original 
use of the Perfect so seldom mentioned? The answer is simple: be- 
cause for this function English, too, still retains the Perfect, hence 
there is no reason why the student should burden his mind with 
an extra rule; in translating from the English he has but to follow 
the native pattern. Such an argument, however, is not in harmony 
with present ideals in language teaching. It would have satisfied 
teachers of the old school, who put an inordinate stress upon trans- 
lating from the native into the foreign idiom. Indeed, it may well 
be that the omission of this rule originates with the writers of the 
older grammars and composition books, and that the sin of the 
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fathers is being visited upon the succeeding generations—for a 
grammarian is a grammarian, be he never so “young,” and is apt 
to be swayed by tradition. If the beginning student is to be taught 
to “think in the foreign idiom,”’ which is certainly possible to some 
extent, if not to the extent hoped for by the originators of the 
direct method, he should not be required to take his cue from his 
native tongue in so fundamental a matter as the use of the tenses— 
on the contrary, everything should be done to make this unneces- 
sary. I know from experience that the average student, finding 
only one rule for the use of the Perfect in more formal German, 
to wit that German uses this tense for isolated statements of past 
events or conditions, whereas English prefers in such cases the 
Simple Past, jumps to the conclusion, not by any means intended 
by his authority, that this is its only function, aside from its wide 
use in colloquial speech. A simple statement of the most original, 
and still very frequent use of the Perfect, therefore, seems highly 
desirable. 

As to the aforementioned rule about the form of statements of 
isolated or disconnected facts in the past, one may doubt its clar- 
ity. Usually, the important point is not that only one individual 
past fact is mentioned, but that this fact is cited for the sake of 
its implications as regards some present concern of the speaker or 
writer. If this is true, most of these “‘isolated’”’ statements may be 
reduced to the most original type of Perfect construction. If, upon 
hearing someone express his astonishment at the wide knowledge 
of a certain individual, the remark is made: ‘‘No wonder, he has 
travelled much,” the fact is not mentioned in connection with 
other past events, and from this angle may be considered isolated. 
But what accounts for the use of the Perfect in this instance is 
not this isolation, but its being connected with the present point 
at issue: why is he so well-informed? Indeed, it is very difficult to 
find instances of statements of past facts isolated not only in the 
sense that they are not connected with other past facts, but also 
in that they have no sort of connection with some present concern 
of the speaker. Normal thought is never entirely disconnected, 
incoherent. What could account for some sudden trip into the past, 
for the purpose of retrieving one indivi:!ual fact therefrom, if not 
some present situation with which it is in some way connected? 
(Bits of disconnected information, if kept strictly matter of fact, 
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such as newspaper reports, would constitute exceptions, but these 
precisely often avoid the use of the Perfect.) 

To be sure, it may be argued that it is unnecessary to bring out 
this connection with some present concern of the speaker, since 
this almost invariably obtains with any statement of “‘isolated”’ past 
fact. But this would be equivalent to saying that it is better to 
state the corollary than the main principle. Certainly the corol- 
laries are important, and should be fixed in the learner’s mind. 
But is it any less helpful to show how they ali flow from the same 
principle, thus reducing the many to one? I have advisedly used 
the word “corollaries” in the plural, for it seems to me useful to 
impress at least one additional subsidiary rule upon the student’s 
mind: the one covering what I have called the “‘mixed’’ construc- 
tion: Als ich endlich ankam, haben sie mich doch aufs herzlichste 
empfangen. In a sentence of this type the beginner might argue 
that the Simple Past should be used in both clauses, since here two 
past events are represented in relation to one another. At the same 
time, however, one of these events is brought to bear upon some 
present concern of the speaker: he may be referring to his cordial 
reception some time ago for the sake of its implications as to his 
former hosts’ present probable attitude toward him. 

The more one analyzes the various instances in which the Per- 
fect appears in more formal and careful German, the more, I be- 
lieve, one will become convinced that its function in practically 
every case harks back to some extent, however remotely or indi- 
rectly, to its original use. This is admitting of course, that it has 
also acquired modified functions, but these seem nevertheless still 
to have some element in common with their prototype. Originally, 
the main element in the idea-complex conveyed by a statement in 
the Perfect was, without doubt, some present purely objective re- 
sult due to some past act. “I have killed the stag” implied mainly: 
“T am in posession of a stag, having killed it just now.’”’ But the 
germs for a subsequent development of the function of the Perfect 
were undoubtedly even then present. Charles Bally, in his “Le 
langage et la vie,” discusses a hitherto little explored function of 
language in so far as it is not used in purely objective, disinterested 
statement—and it is indeed very seldom that the speaker does not 
wish to express, besides the bare facts, also his personal reaction 
to them; frequently, indeed, his primary purpose, whether he is 
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conscious of it or not, is not so much the mere communication of 
fact as the attainment of some personal end by the manner in 
which he presents or interprets the facts; in other words, the effect 
which he wishes them to produce upon the hearer. This subjective 
element in the verbal presentation of facts, Bally designates as 
expressif. This expressivité asserts itself especially in the spoken 
word. The devices which it employs are in part purely verbal. If, 
for instance, I say, ‘‘He reads as many as so-an-so many hundred 
pages a day,’”’ my statement is not a mere report of the extent of 
his reading, but conveys in addition my evaluation of its magni- 
tude—in this case by the words ‘‘as many as.”’ More frequently, 
however, it asserts itself in ways which preclude its becoming at 
all evident on the printed page: by gesture, facial expression, 
modulation of the voice, special emphasis in the enunciation of 
some part or other of the statement. It will be readily admitted 
that this subjective content (although no trace of it may appear 
on paper) is often that which the speaker primarily intends to 
convey. But even where the objective facts are more important 
to him, the other element will hardly ever be entirely absent. Facts 
are always to some extent interpreted and evaluated, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, and this will affect the manner of 
their statement. Now, even a child soon feels that his attitude to- 
wards the facts, in other words his subjective inferences, imparted 
to others by the devices of expressivité, are apt to engender the 
same attitude in them, and soon the idea occurs to him that he 
may influence and guide them in what they will infer. This will 
suffice to show how frequently the more or less hidden implications 
are the essential content of a statement, rather than the facts 
which are cited to suggest them. 

The tense used to express present results of past events or con- 
ditions, now, was the Perfect. It is a short step from present re- 
sults to present implications or inferences on the subjective side; 
indeed, these no doubt always accompanied the mere expression 
of objective result. “I have killed the stag’? must have conveyed 
even then in addition to “I have a trophy, or a fresh supply of 
provisions,” also “how lucky I am” or ‘now we can feast” or 
“Don’t you think I’m an able huntsman?’”s It is therefore natural 


‘ The same reasoning applies to the Perfect with sein, where the perfect partici- 
ple was originally also participial adjective. In Er ist gefullen, ist was at first purely 
copulative. 
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that the same tense, used to express that a past event had physical 
results in the present, should also come to be used consciously to 
express the less concrete results and implications accompanying it, 
including the psychic. When this secondary function became es- 
tablished, the Perfect came to be used also where there was no 
question of an accompanying physical result being expressed, so 
that we now say Er hat mich immer gut behandelt which, in one of 
its possible connotations, might almost just as well be rendered by 
Ich betrachte ihn als meinen Freund. To illustrate how remote these 
present implications of a statement in the Perfect at present very 
often are, let us suppose two disputants, debating the purely mat- 
ter of fact question ‘‘Who has invented the art of printing?’”’ Now, 
assuming that neither of the two is either German or Dutchman, 
one of them might finally abandon his case for Coster, under the 
weight of his opponent’s arguments, and admit: Du hast doch 
recht. Gutenberg hat die Buchdruckerkunst erfunden. Here the pres- 
ent implication is merely that the upholder of Gutenberg is right. 
The question is the purely abstract one of what is fact. Usually 
the Perfect, being subjectively colored, has a distinctively emo- 
tional flavor, much more frequently so than the Past. This is pres- 
ent even in the instance just quoted, for the question who is right, 
even in a debate of the kind described, is never entirely a matter 
of indifference, never completely “abstract.” 

Cases of encroachment of the Past upon the Perfect are much 
less frequent than their reverse in less formal German. The use of 
the Past in newspaper reports, such as Gestern schlug ein Rettungs- 
boot um. Sechzig Personen ertranken, may just as well be justified 
on the ground that it occurs in statements of past events which 
here actually (rarely the case with isolated statements, as I have 
argued above) have no implications for the present which the 
writer wishes to suggest. Brevity, of course, has also something to 
do with their use in such cases, and the consideration of a lively 
rendering of the action, as Professor Curme suggests. 

Since my main intention is to offer helpful suggestions for the 
classroom treatment of the use of the tenses considered, I should 
like it clearly understood that I should think it unwise to worry 
beginning students with a discussion as lengthy as I have here in- 
dulged in. The purpose of my discussion was mainly to convince 
those of my colleagues who are as much at sea with regard to the 
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functions of Past and Perfect as I was until recently, that the dif- 
ference between them is after all capable of quite simple statement, 
at least as regards careful German. And even with respect to col- 
loquial usage, it may be argued that this, too, falls in line with the 
principle laid down for the use of the Perfect, for its style is natu- 
rally farthest removed from that of the chronicle, that is to say, it 
is most expressif in Bally’s sense of the word. If I am open to the 
charge of over-simplification, I shall welcome heartily arguments 
for the other side. The great differences in treatment of the point 
at issue suggest that an exchange of opinion and a re-examination 
of what has been said on the subject by those who have studied 
it more deeply, is indicated. 

To summarize: I propose that the teacher first of all outline to 
his class the general character of each of the two tenses, emphasiz- 
ing their essential difference. The matter should not be simplified 
at the expense of the facts, since this would be merely productive 
of erroneous notions on the student’s part, on the teacher’s of 
future embarrassment. The matter might be stated thus: 

In making statements of past events or conditions, German 
sometimes uses the Simple Past, sometimes the Present Perfect. 
This difference is due to the fact that in some cases the speaker or 
writer is interested in these past events or conditions solely for 
their own sake, and does not wish to suggest besides that they 
have present consequences, or less tangible reverberations in the 
present. If he does connect them with anything else, it is solely 
with other events or conditions in the past. In instances of this 
kind, careful German requires the Simple Past. The attitude of the 
person reporting them, in such a case, may be interested, but sel- 
_ much more so than a chronicler or newspaper reporter would 

2. 

On the other hand, where the importance of past events or con- 

ditions, as affecting the present situation, or the present interest, 


emotions or concerns of the speaker, is to be brought out, German 
prefers the Perfect.5 


I should recommend that next the rules usually found in the 
introductory books, really corollaries of the general principles, be 


* It is necessary to point out the fact that the Perfect is not used unless the 
speaker wishes to bring out the connections described. The mere fact that such 
connections exist does not suffice. 

It is helpful to call to the students’ attention the fact that the auxiliary of the 
Present Perfect is, as the name implies, a Present. 
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presented in such a way that their status as sub-rules to the main 
rules is clearly brought out. The nature of the logical relationship 
between each of these sub-rules and its corresponding main rule 
I have attempted to demonstrate above in detail. 

In conclusion, I wish to make it clear that I regard the above 
general rules as mere formulations of prevailing tendencies in more 
formal German. Relative validity is all that can be claimed for 
the vast majority of rules in the domain of language. I am fully 
aware of the fact that the function of the Perfect may be, and fre- 
quently is, taken care of by other devices than the use of the com- 
pound tense, such as appropriate intonation, accent, context, 
gesture, expressive adverbs or phrases, etc. etc. All that I hope to 
be able to do for my students is to start them on their journey with 
as nearly correct an indication of the general direction in which 
to proceed as is in my power. Those who continue their contact 
with German will then gain firm footing so much the sooner. 

PauL G. SCHROEDER 
University of Colorado, 


Boulder, Colo. 





Lope de Vega, 1562-1035 


i August, 1935, Spain will commemorate the three hundredth 
anniversary of the death of Lope de Vega. To the average read- 
er outside of Spain, the name of Cervantes as creator of Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza is undoubtedly familiar; the mention 
of his famous compatriot, Lope de Vega, is not likely to find a 
similar response. Any allusion to the foremost Spanish playwright 
will hardly conjure up the title of a famous work or recall a note- 
worthy character of his invention. His name has become synony- 
mous rather with that of the miracle author, of the superman who 
composed uncounted hundreds of plays, which were only a portion 
of his uncanny output in poetry and prose. In fact, even in brief 
histories of literature his reputation is described so as to leave the 
impression that it is based upon a prodigious feat of production 
rather than upon the positive achievement of definite well-known 
works. No doubt Lope brought this fate upon himself during his 
own lifetime, when he was already known as the “monster of 
nature’’; and thereafter some of his eulogizers, who took pleasure 
in informing the reader, not about his special claim to renown, but 
about the unbelievable millions of verses which he composed 
stans pede in uno, confirmed the impression. 

No such fluent improvisor as Lope can be found in any other 
age or literature. Although only about one-fourth of his entire 
production has survived, if we are to put absolute trust in his own 
words and fantastic figures, the remnant would fill a shelf long 
enough to compete with Dr. Eliot’s collection of world-literature. 
His miscellaneous works furnish sufficient reading material for the 
rest of our natural lives, and the contents will be analyzed and 
picked over for possible thesis-subjects as long as this academic 
tradition survives. 

This vast production justifies the usual query regarding the 
intrinsic merit of such unlimited fecundity. To answer it fittingly 
one would have to ascertain wherein Lope was at his best, and to 
what extent that best is still considered timely and read by more 
than a handful of specialized students. The great majority of his 
opera was composed for the theatre, but his miscellaneous non- 
dramatic works include everything else conceivable in prose and 
verse: tales and novels, chiefly of the pastoral and adventure types; 
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epics or biographies in verse, some of the subjects of which are 
taken from history or legend; mythological epics; burlesques; 
literary epistles; miscellaneous poetry both sacred and profane, 
and numerous compositions inspired by special occasions, festiv- 
ities, literary gatherings and the like. Of this group no single book 
can be called great, and only numerous scattered lyrics have 
achieved enduring fame. 

Obviously, then, the traditional reputation of Lope, which has 
survived the three hundred years elapsed since his death, must re- 
pose almost entirely on his achievement in the drama. It behooves 
us then to see what there is definitive here, and how far the aver- 
age reader can be persuaded to take the specialist’s word and 
grant Lope a prominent place among the world’s foremost writers. 

Lope’s comedias, which he first supplied to the theatre while 
still a youth, contained from the outset a shrewd selection and 
fusion of elements conceived by his predecessors. These he used 
with greater skill, however, excising their artificial tendencies and 
introducing life and action. Above all he clad his plays in garments 
of fresh and facile verse, the like of which had never been heard 
on the stage. Briefly he took the comedia out of an experimental 
stage and made it in form and content a truly national and popular 
entertainment. 

It may interest the American reader to learn that the drama 
which preceded Lope in Spain not only had a history similar to 
that which preceded Shakespeare in England, but the experi- 
ments in the theatre which had been influenced by a false imitation 
of classical models as regards form and language, were singularly 
alike. English playwrights consciously compared certain peculiar- 
ities of their own art with those which they deemed Spanish. 
Everyone recalls the name of Kyd’s A Spanish Tragedy, and that 
Shakespeare himself speaks of the bombast and fustian of the 
drama which preceded his own. Hamlet condemned the actors’ 
habit of tearing a passion to tatters, of mouthing their speeches. 
Falstaff, in order to impress his listeners, about to witness his 
mock-trial of the young Prince and his own impersonation of King 
Henry, says: ‘‘Now shalt thou be moved. Give me a cup of sack to 
make my eyes look red, that it may be thought I have wept; for I 
must speak in passion, and I will do it in King Cambyses’ vein.” 
The ranting character of the Lamentable Tragedie of Cambyses King 
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of Persia (1570) has many a parallel in the Spanish drama of those 
decades. Playwrights of Lope’s youth carried the excesses of san- 
guinary violence and numberless assassinations to a logical re- 
ductio ad absurdum; ferocity of action and melodramatic exchanges 
of inflated sentiments disregarded the confines which any dramatic 
art in the hands of a master-craftsman must impose on the stage. 
“Cambyses’ vein’’ was still the product of a defective technique 
coupled with bad taste and a mediocre poetic instrument. This 
kind of drama, which in England as in Spain had an artificial birth, 
reflected neither the life of the English nor the Spanish people— 
indeed in its worst details, that of no people who ever inhabited 
the earth. 

During the course of this experimental stage the genius of Lope 
de Vega called into being a wholly rejuvenated comedia. He had 
the twonecessary gifts which permitted him to impose on the theatre 
his conception of dramatic art; an intuitive understanding of the 
kind of entertainment which the collective taste desired (he called 
it el gusto del vulgo), and a perennial spring of improvisation. The 
latter gift enabled him to develop a poetic instrument wholly 
adequate to the composition of a ceaseless variety of episodes, 
dialogues, and plots, literally flooding the stages of Spain for half 
a century. His memory and his miscellaneous reading must have 
been unsurpassed, as is evident from the vast material which he 
handled in all of his plays. His compositions constituted an inex- 
haustible quarry from which contemporaries and successors, un- 
ceasingly and often shamelessly, cut choice blocks for their own 
dramatic edifices. 

The theatrical art of Lope in its entirety is a fusion of many 
and occasionally disparate elements, but they reflected the na- 
tional life and thought of the Hapsburg days, and thus met with 
unceasing acclaim. His personages move easily and quickly across 
the stage because there are no delays occasioned by philosophic 
thought, and the depths of an inward drama are but rarely dis- 
played. He gave to incidents which seldom or never happen, as 
well as to the coincidences of our daily routine, the nature of 
common occurrences. He linked fantasy and realism by the grace 
of his verse and the elasticity of his presentation. He appealed to the 
vulgo by reflecting in his dialogue their folkloristic beliefs and the 
intimate aspect of their religious faith. His lack of profundity of 
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thought served him as a charmer of the groundlings, and he voiced 
in an effortless manner only the accepted views of the Church on 
the Deity, on mercy and eternal salvation—in short, all the opin- 
ions and traditions of the people of his own day. Their notions of 
honor, love, passion, and marriage, their conception of the national 
institution of Church and State, their ideas of patriotism, their 
devotion to the Catholic monarchy, were expressed by him so well 
that his pages reveal many significant details of the culture of 
Spain during the Hapsburg régime. Having also resorted to chron- 
icles and ballads for much of his material, the historical and legend- 
ary story of Spain up to his time parades across his pages. 

He had read the chronicles of the American conquest, and the 
great pioneers appear in his plays, among them Columbus him- 
self, who is portrayed in a setting of the new land which he dis- 
covered. In these efforts the naive presentation of an unknown 
world with its primitive Indian society seems today to border on 
the absurd, but it was no doubt accepted without question by 
Lope’s public. Such facts as these make us realize that upon all 
of his diversified canvases Lope projected the stage of civilization 
reached by his contemporaries. The same thing becomes apparent 
even when he attempted to depict the ruder traits of an early 
century of Spain itself; the primitiveness, the savagery or cruelty 
implied, reflect an attitude of mind of the sixteenth century, with 
its veneer of refinement, rather than the undisguised barbarism of 
a day long gone by. The many colorful romantic traits in his plots 
and their poetic form are also indebted to the current fiction of 
Spain and Italy, and show the extent to which the personages of 
the drama were constantly influenced by the characters found in 
novel, ballad or epic. 

When we have realized that the tone and atmosphere of Lope’s 
comedias in their social and personal, that is, their collective and 
individual traits, are derived from the life which he observed about 
him, notably in Madrid, we are appreciably nearer an understand- 
ing of his art as a whole. This unconscious process of projecting 
the wide experience which he had gained from the contacts of life 
on the fragmentary information gleaned from books is most ap- 
parent in a vast group of his plays which deal with matter taken 
from Spanish history. From these we can infer to what extent 
Lope identified all aspects of life and history with the culture of 
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his own day. It need not surprise us, therefore, that his so-called 
historical dramas at times retain only an insignificant episode or 
detail taken from the repositories of fact. Lope, we can assume, 
never took time to study the historical events, the social conditions, 
the actual details contemporary with the plot which he presents; 
he contents himself with the brief intervention of some king or 
prince to give the touch of historicity to his composition. We may 
cite as examples the appearance of Alfonso VII of Leon and Castile 
in El mejor alcalde el rey; of Henrique III in Peribdévez; and of 
San Fernando and Prince Alfonso in El galén de la Membrilla. On 
these occasions it is not unusual to find Lope guilty of anachronisms, 
as when he throws together personages who belong to different 
epochs. These characteristics are worth stressing because they 
became the model which other playwrights followed. Even Cal- 
derén, who in consonance with this conception also uses the phrase 
historia verdadera to describe some of his plays, does not radically 
modify this peculiar blend of very much of fancy with very little 
fact. An excellent example is his El alcalde de Zalamea, a revision 
and improvement of a play by Lope with identical title. The non- 
historical side of these so-called historical plays gives them thus a 
special characteristic worthy of mention. Since the mere royal or 
aristocratic names of certain of the dramatis personae are not 
sufficient to lend the color of veracity to the epoch intended, and 
since the manners depicted are not those of the years implied, we 
practically deal with a timeless composition in which the epoch 
to be inferred has no significance. And to the throng at the theatre 
they were spectacles which belonged to the Hapsburg Spain of 
their own day. Not the slightest objection seems ever to have been 
raised to the speech, the sentiments, or the customs; the general 
atmosphere was the same and familiar to all, whether the play 
took place in the age of Roderick, the last of the Goths, or in the 
days of which the audience itself was a living witness. On a few 
isolated occasions an archaic flavor is simulated by inserting into 
the speech more ancient word-forms; today this device is not suffi- 
cient to throw the play back into remote times, but it was adopted 
by Lope’s successors. 

A stricture not infrequently laid on the classical Spanish theatre 
is the lack of thoroughly individualized characters. Even the best 
dramas seldom contain a personage so carefully drawn as to be 
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easily remembered. Quite the reverse is the case with the Shake- 
spearean stage, which boasts a King Lear, a Hamlet, an Othello, 
a Lady Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, and the like; whereas the 
Spanish compositions offer an endless line of Felisardos, Riselos, 
Anselmos, Dianas, Juanas, and Claras, relieved by the occasional 
name of some better-known king or hero. But if we keep in mind 
the scope of the Spaniard’s art, this trait is a logical one. Lope 
was not a Shakespeare; the creation of his characters, his poetic 
speech, his easy virtuosity, had nothing in common with the art 
of his English contemporary. The very lightness of his improvised 
drawing of character permitted him to give stereotyped names to 
the protagonists of his comedies. This was a matter of no great 
consequence, since the substance of the plot served its purpose if 
by its principle of constant motion and uninterrupted action it 
afforded the populace for two hours the spectacle of an imaginary 
world. The listeners’ recompense was assured by some variant 
presentation of the ever-popular themes of honor, revenge, love- 
intrigue, piety, patriotism, loyalty, and many others. 

It is to the credit of the Spanish drama of the Renaissance, 
which has had to bear the stigma of being superficial and factitious, 
that, on the whole, it handled with great delicacy and restraint 
scenes of potential coarseness and vulgarity. This spirit of decency, 
whether in plot or incident, was attributable not only to the strict 
censorship; it may be ascribed to the precept and example of Lope, 
followed by his great contemporaries. Having first done away with 
the clap-trap of his predecessors he now became an enduring model 
for delicacy of expression by means of his rare poetic language, with 
its apt and rich vocabulary and its fluent dialogue. 

There are few authors whose study opens as many doors to 
discussion as Lope. He was not only fruitful, but he was the source 
of fruitfulness in others. His works can be approached from an in- 
finite number of angles as mirrors of contemporary customs, of 
accepted beliefs and common traditions, as repositories of boundless 
miscellaneous information and of literary and historical allusions, 
as source material for the study of the seventeenth century speech, 
and best of all, as contributions to the art of poetry. For Lope 
is first and foremost a consummate artist in the realm of poetic 
expression, especially in the lyric field; and it is most satisfactory 
to separate him from the overwhelming mass of his material and 
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from those investigations which plunge one into the confusing 
story of contemporary life with which he is so identified, and 
study only his poetic artistry, the ease and grace of his versified 
utterance, his genuine contribution as an inspired bard. For by his 
virtuosity he was that in the old sense of the word: an improvising 
genius. As a philosopher, as an independent thinker, he must al- 
ways prove disappointing, for he looked on the society about him 
and portrayed it with little critical acumen or discrimination. He 
had something of Dr. Pangloss about him and believed that he 
lived in the best of possible worlds. He worked at too high a speed to 
plumb the drama of life to its greatest depths, and the individual 
human heart retained some secrets which he did not divine. Like 
paintings of which the color has grown sombre with time, Lope’s 
canvases have not all retained the living complexion which they 
possessed long ago. But the wizard craftsman of the numberless 
plays, the dramatic chronicler of a stirring epoch, and especially 
the gifted lyric poet, need never fear that he will be forgotten. 
RUDOLPH SCHEVILL 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California 








The French Conception of Education 


The ideal product of French education is still the same as of 
old—so well defined by the old expression now obsolete as a phrase, 
but not in its significance—“‘l’honnéte homme” of the seventeenth 
century. “L’honnéte homme,” says La Rochefoucauld, “est celui 
qui ne se pique de rien.” It is the man who has no special interest 
in any one subject, but who has an intelligent view on everything. 
“L’honnéte homme”’ believes with Aristotle that what distinguishes 
man from the beast is thought; he also believes with Descartes that 
it is thought which characterizes conscious existence: ‘‘Cogito, 
ergo sum’’; and that the great thing in life is to think clearly. 

“L’honnéte homme” is prepared to understand everything. 
Though he has in modern days acquired the special knowledge 
necessary for his everyday avocations, he is not a specialist but a 
cultured gentleman. He does not think of himself primarily as an 
engineer, a salesman, or a lawyer, but as a man to whom nothing 
human is foreign, and the qualities that he values are not the tech- 
nical skills of the moment, but the perennial virtues of unchanging 
humanity. 

In our French schools and universities, therefore, it is not to 
science or literature or philosophy, or the plastic arts, or any tech- 
nical knowledge that we give pre-eminence, but to culture, that full 
and rounded development of the human faculties, which is itself a 
work of art. This conception of the pre-eminence of general culture 
is the most original, the most specifically French of our educational 
ideals and practices. It dominates every grade of our system, even 
the elementary and the technical. The ideal of culture is almost a 
religion on which all are agreed; when it is in danger, all the coun- 
try is up in arms to defend it. 

Culture is difficult to describe. It is perhaps easier to say what 
it is not than what it is. It is certainly not encyclopedism: the 
knowledge of everything; neither is it specialization: the knowledge 
of one thing. Indeed it is not knowledge at all, but knowledge 
transmuted into power—pollen into honey. It is the result of a 
method for a training of the mind, that has endeavored to teach it 
to think, to think clearly. Montaigne has said, “Better a head well 
made than a head well filled.”” A head well made is the product of 
culture. 
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Perhaps the best definition would be to say that culture is what 
remains when you have forgotten everything. What is it that re- 
mains? Many things: the understanding quickened and deepened— 
a breadth of outlook—a catholicity of sympathies—a refinement of 
taste—an appreciation of beauty—a delicacy of feeling—a sense 
of measure—a modesty of judgment—a critical habit of mind— 
the habit of taking nothing for granted—of thinking for one’s self, 
that habit which is the very soul of liberty—the habit of sincere 
unbiased approach to any problem and of the undaunted pursuit 
of its ultimate solution in a real scientific spirit—a proper and bal- 
anced conception of the various uses of life, of its graces as well as 
its utilities. Those are some of the things that remain, some of the 
elements of that full and rounded life for which we endeavor to 
prepare our students.* 





AUGUSTE DESCLOS 


* Reprinted from the Vews Bulletin of the Institute of International Education. 











High-School Spelling of English and 
Foreign Language Words 


(Authors’ summary.—This study shows that with pupils of the secondary school 
where no spelling instruction is given, improvement in English spelling from one 
semester to another is more rapid and regular than in foreign language spelling; that 
variability in spelling in all the languages decreases with increased maturity in the 
language; and that the average degree of relationship between ability to spell in 
English and ability to spell in a foreign language is about .65.) 


HE present article reports a study which is concerned with two 

questions. First, in high schools where no formal instruction in 
spelling is given, what is the nature of the growth-curves for spell- 
ing in the foreign languages, and how do they compare with the 
growth-curves for spelling in English at the same levels? Second, 
what is the degree of relationship between the ability of high- 
school pupils to spell English words and their ability to spell 
foreign language words? 

The test for the ability to spell in English was made up of fifty 
words taken from the Sixteen Spelling Scales! and was the same for 
all pupils. For each of the foreign languages, French, Spanish, and 
German, a list of eighty words was selected from the first and 
second-semester texts used at the University High School in Oak- 
land, California. These lists were turned over to the heads of the 
modern language departments with the request that they cross off 
all of the words with which most of the students were likely to be 
unfamiliar. All of the fifty words finally selected for each of the 
three tests had been encountered by the pupils and used on numer- 
ous occasions and should have been reasonably well known. 

Both the English spelling tests and the foreign-language spell- 
ing tests were given by the classroom teachers. Mimeographed 
notes to the teachers with the lists of words included a request to 
explain the meaning of the term “Diacritical marks.”’ Directions 
to the students were as follows: 

English 
Spanish 
French 

German 


Today we are to havea spelling test for words. Please use the paper 


1 “Sixteen Spelling Scales (Standardized in Sentences for Secondary Schools),”’ 
Teachers College Bulletin, Columbia University, no. 19, May, 1921. 
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that has been given you. You are first to fill in the blanks at the top of the page. 
Be sure to fill in all the blanks. (Pause.) 

I shall pronounce each word slowly, then give the meaning of the word. Then 
I shall pronounce the word a second time. Listen very carefully until the word is 
pronounced the second time before you write it. If you don’t understand a word, 
raise your hand and I will repeat it. Remember that diacritical marks constitute a 
part of correct spelling. 


Papers were collected as soon as all students had finished. Scorings 
were double-checked. 

The reliabilities of the various tests are shown in Table I. 
These coefficients were determined by the split-half method and 
by use of the Spearman-Brown formula, and are based on groups 
at one semester level in each language excent German, where two 
semesters were combined. Three of the coefficients lie above .90. 
Since the remaining coefficient was .84, it was felt that all of the 
tests were sufficiently reliable to justify their use without altera- 
tion. 

TABLE I 
RELIABILITIES OF THE TESTS 











Test hh r PE; N 
English .919 .96 .004 186 
French .940 91 .007 211 
Spanish .898 .95 .004 183 
German .729 .84 .018 120 

















The study was conducted in three high schools in the San 
Francisco Bay district.? It included in all 1601 pupils. Of these, 704 
were taking first, second, third, or fourth-year Spanish, 697 were 
taking first, second, third, or fourth-year French, and 200 were 
taking first, second, or third-year German. All of the pupils in their 
first year of the language had attained second-semester standing 
in the subject. Since all the foreign language classes in the three 
schools were included in the study, the sampling is doubtless fairly 
representative of foreign language classes in the larger high schools 
in California. 

Table II presents the comparative means and standard devia- 


? University High School, Oakland, California; Oakland High School; Berkeley 
High School. 
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tions of the foreign language groups for both English and foreign 
language spelling ability. Comparison shows that during the second 
semester in all three foreign languages students averaged more in- 
correct spellings in English than in the chosen language. In other 
words, for students taking their first year of foreign language work 
the English spelling test was more difficult than the foreign lan- 
guage spelling test. 
TABLE IT 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF SPELLING ERRORS IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE GROUPS 





























Language Group Mean S.D. Mean | S.D. : 
(by semesters) language | language English English N 
Spanish IT | 23.53 | 10.73 | 27.14 9.66 176 
Spanish III | 22.48 9.98 19.04 10.36 230 
Spanish IV | 21.14 11.07 | 15.99 7.85 133 
Spanish V | 20.50 | 9.04 | 11.59 | 6.63 66 
Spanish VI-VIII 13.03 | 6.48 | 6.72 5.09 99 
French IT 22.90 10.83 27.93 8.38 109 
French ITI 21.37 10.73 27.03 8.95 190 
French IV 17.33 9.43 20.74 8.35 147 
French V 16.46 8.22 16.89 8.00 113 
French VI 14.07 7.36 14.38 6.92 86 
French VII-VIII 10.39 6.93 412.12 6.40 52 
German II 20.20 22.15 25.31 7.57 73 
German ITI 18.51 12.78 18.28 8.63 71 
German IV-VI 19.46 10.19 14.86 8.16 56 





Despite the initial scores, the improvement in spelling from one 
semester to the next is much greater for English than for the other 
languages. When a growth-curve is plotted in terms of the number 
of correct responses in English it becomes almost a straight line, 
revealing a relatively even and consistent gain in spelling ability 
with each successive semester of work. The improvement in the 
spelling functions in the foreign language proceeds less rapidly and 
less regularly. The curves for Spanish and French reveal more rapid 
improvements during the later semesters than during the earlier 


ones. 
No data are at hand to account with certainty for these char- 
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acteristic differences in the types of curves. It is obvious, however, 
that the learning of English words at the high-school level and 
the learning of foreign language words do not proceed in identical 
fashion. In English, pupils have become accustomed to the fact 
that certain letters and certain letter-combinations are used to 
represent certain sounds; with the new language, letters and letter- 
combinations may be used to represent entirely different sounds, 
and in addition new sounds occur, like the German ch. No doubt 
greater familiarity with the ways of representing English sounds by 
letters accounts in part for the more rapid spelling growth. This 
hypothesis appears to be borne out by the acceleration in improve- 
ment in the later semesters of the foreign languages. Also, it has 
been found that a certain amount of improvement in Englsh 
spelling results from reading :’ it is probable that the slower growth 
in the early semesters of a foreign language is due, in part, to the 
fact that the amount of reading in the foreign language is neces- 
sarily less than the amount of reading in English. 

Another interesting fact appearing in these comparisons is the 
greater variability of performance in the foreign languages. This is 
particularly true for German, which is characterized by a greater 
variability than either French or Spanish. Variability in all the 
languages decreases with the increased maturity and ability of the 
students and with the dropping out of those having difficulty with 
the language. 

Table III presents the correlations between the English spelling 
performances and the foreign language spelling performances. The 
average degree of relationship is shown to be .65. Differences in 
the coefficients for English and the three languages, respectively, 
are so small as to have little reliability. The few radical deviations 
from the prevailing tendency occur in groups where the number of 
students is small. 

The factor or group of factors responsible for the degree of 
relationship between the difficulties encountered in spelling English 
words and those encountered in spelling foreign language words is 
not yet clear. It would appear that good spellers acquire a better 


* Gilbert, L. C., ‘Effect of Reading on Spelling in the Ninth Grade,” School 
Review, xu (March, 1934), 197-204; and “Effect of Reading on Spelling in the 
Secondary Schools,’’ California Quarterly of Secondary Education, 1x (April, 1934), 
269-275. 
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CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SPELLING ABILITY IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE AND 
SPELLING ABILITY IN ENGLISH 








Language Group 





(by semesters) , PEs N 
Spanish IT .710 .037 176 
Spanish III .610 .013 230 
Spanish IV .710 .042 133 
Spanish V .432 .057 66 
Spanish VI-VIII .729 .032 99 
Average Spanish .637 

French II . 702 .031 109 
French IIT .693 .025 190 
French IV .585 .037 147 
French V .593 .041 113 
French VI .695 .038 86 
French VII-VIII .827 .030 52 
Average French .682 

German II .607 .049 73 
German III 512 .054 71 
German IV-VI .792 .033 56 
Average German .657 














University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


Lincoln School, 
Fresno, California 


and 


LuTHER C. GILBERT 


GRAHAM C. LOOFBOUROW 


method of attack on new words than poor spellers, and that the 
method tends to carry over into the new language. In other words, 
a pupil who spells well in English is likely to spell well in a foreign 
language. The relationship, however, is not perfect. The identifica- 
tion of the factors affecting the amount of relationship constitutes 
an inviting topic for additional study. 











Foreign Language Work at New College 


(Author’s summary.—A sketch of the various phases of the language work at New 
College, a new institution for the training of teachers. The arrangement of the ac- 
tivities in accordance with the philosophical set-up of the College is radically dif- 
ferent from the traditional series of courses.) 


T WOULD be almost wrong to consider the studyof languages at 

New College simply as aseries of courses. In order to understand 
the underlying principles, it is first necessary to know a little of 
the College itself. New College was founded in 1932 in order to help 
those who expected to become teachers to approach their problem 
in a more integrated fashion. When the student is admitted, a gen- 
eral plan of activities is worked out with him for his whole college 
career. There are no prescribed courses and no time requirements. 
The student sets up his end-goal and, with the help of his advisers, 
maps out his studies to help him attain that goal. In passing, it 
might be said that the whole set-up of the college is different from 
the structure of the usual American college. There is a year abroad 
for all students, a period of social work and another one of experi- 
ence in some industry in order to gain a social and economic back- 
ground. The early afternoon is given over to seminars; the late 
afternoon is devoted to creative or recreational activities. There is 
no such thing as extra-curriculum work. Everything is part of the 
College program, including the social activities of the students. 

To start with, the students are not required to take a language if 
they don’t wish to. It is suggested to them, however, that they 
perfect themselves in at least one language and seek to appreciate 
the civilization and culture of the country itself. So far, all students 
have taken at least one language. Once having made a choice, there 
are no course requirements as such. If a student has already begun 
the study of the language elsewhere, he is given a comprehensive 
examination which includes a conversation test, a dictation test, 
an aural comprehension test, and a standardized test. To this bat- 
tery will probably be added a cultural test to find out the student’s 
acquaintance with the country in question and possibly his inter- 
ests. A pronunciation test is also being tried out. A phonograph 
record is made of a passage in the foreign tongue. The passage in- 
cludes all the possible sounds of the language many times. Weak- 
nesses are carefully noted and remedial measures applied. Six 
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TABLE III 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SPELLING ABILITY IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE AND 


SPELLING ABILITY IN ENGLISH 
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Language Group 





(by semesters) . PE, N 
Spanish II .710 .037 176 
Spanish III .610 .013 230 
Spanish IV .710 .042 133 
Spanish V .432 .057 66 
Spanish VI-VIII .729 .032 99 
Average Spanish .637 

French II .702 .031 109 
French III .693 .025 190 
French IV .585 .037 147 
French V .593 .041 113 
French VI .695 .038 86 
French VII-VIII .827 .030 52 
Average French .682 

German II .607 .049 73 
German III .572 .054 71 
German IV-VI .792 .033 56 
Average German .657 
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method of attack on new words than poor spellers, and that the 
method tends to carry over into the new language. In other words, 
a pupil who spells well in English is likely to spell well in a foreign 
language. The relationship, however, is not perfect. The identifica- 
tion of the factors affecting the amount of relationship constitutes 
an inviting topic for additional study. 











Foreign Language Work at New College 


(Author’s summary.—A sketch of the various phases of the language work at New 
College, a new institution for the training of teachers. The arrangement of the ac- 
tivities in accordance with the philosophical set-up of the College is radically dif- 
ferent from the traditional series of courses.) 


T WOULD be almost wrong to consider the studyof languages at 

New College simply as aseries of courses. In order to understand 
the underlying principles, it is first necessary to know a little of 
the College itself. New College was founded in 1932 in order to help 
those who expected to become teachers to approach their problem 
in a more integrated fashion. When the student is admitted, a gen- 
eral plan of activities is worked out with him for his whole college 
career. There are no prescribed courses and no time requirements. 
The student sets up his end-goal and, with the help of his advisers, 
maps out his studies to help him attain that goal. In passing, it 
might be said that the whole set-up of the college is different from 
the structure of the usual American college. There is a year abroad 
for all students, a period of social work and another one of experi- 
ence in some industry in order to gain a social and economic back- 
ground. The early afternoon is given over to seminars; the late 
afternoon is devoted to creative or recreational activities. There is 
no such thing as extra-curriculum work. Everything is part of the 
College program, including the social activities of the students. 

To start with, the students are not required to take a language if 
they don’t wish to. It is suggested to them, however, that they 
perfect themselves in at least one language and seek to appreciate 
the civilization and culture of the country itself. So far, all students 
have taken at least one language. Once having made a choice, there 
are no course requirements as such. If a student has already begun 
the study of the language elsewhere, he is given a comprehensive 
examination which includes a conversation test, a dictation test, 
an aural comprehension test, and a standardized test. To this bat- 
tery will probably be added a cultural test to find out the student’s 
acquaintance with the country in question and possibly his inter- 
ests. A pronunciation test is also being tried out. A phonograph 
record is made of a passage in the foreign tongue. The passage in- 
cludes all the possible sounds of the language many times. Weak- 
nesses are carefully noted and remedial measures applied. Six 
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months later the student takes the same test and the improvement 
is noted. On the basis of these tests and with the addition of a grain 
of salt, the student is placed in that class where he can accomplish 
most toward the satisfaction of his goal. A problem, for instance, 
that has become apparent is that of the student who has not done 
any work in the language during the two or three years before the 
test. Evidently he is at a disadvantage. At the same time, after a 
month or so of renewed activity in the language, the student will 
recall a great deal of his former studies. Sometimes the point must 
be stretched to adjust for those things that no test can measure. 

Once in the course, there are no requirements of any sort. No 
two students do the same work; no two students spend the same 
amount of time on their work. It all depends on what the student 
is trying to do. If he should suddenly find that the work is becom- 
ing too easy, he talks the matter over with his adviser and with his 
teacher, and if he is justified, is immediately allowed to transfer to 
a more difficult course. At times, the opposite may take place. In 
spite of careful diagnosis, it may happen that the student cannot 
keep up with his class. In that event he will probably be only too 
glad to go to an easier class. In some cases, a student may attend 
two classes either temporarily or throughout the term. The stigma 
of grades merely for grades is missing. The idea of failure is non- 
existent. The student is simply encouraged to accomplish as much 
as he is able to and to cover that subject-matter which he feels is 
necessary for the attainment of his goal. 

The subject of testing, however, is not a neglected one. Periodi- 
cally, standardized tests are administered so that any readjustment 
may have at least one objective basis. These results are not used 
primarily for the score obtained but, for their diagnostic qualities. 
In literature, for instance, there may be given a fifty-item test on 
the facts of its history. Should a student attain a low grade he is 
asked to make up the work. At the same time, there are other ele- 
ments in literature which cannot be measured very objectively. 
Regarding these elements, the student is encouraged to find out for 
himself just where he stands and where his adjustment must take 
place. Of course, it must be stated here that the number of students 
in each class is low. As a matter of fact, the ratio of teachers to 
students is one to eight. There is a personal element involved which 
is superior to any testing instrument. The teacher cannot help but 
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know his students intimately. Their weaknesses become evident 
even before the application of tests. 

It must be stressed here that there is no catalogued list of 
courses available in the College. As yet, there is no course of study 
to follow. When that course of study is formulated, the College will 
probably have taken its first step towards deadening standardiza- 
tion. At present, instead of fitting the students into the courses, 
the course are fitted to the students. When the first group was ad- 
mitted it became evident that there was one section composed of 
students who had had a rather superficial course in the barest of 
elements, and others who had not taken language for a long time. 
These were brought together into a review group. On the contrary, 
there was another section composed of those who had had a rather 
consistent course of language instruction. This group was composed 
of two general types: some who wanted to continue the study in all 
its phases; others who simply wanted to keep up a reading ac- 
quaintance with the tongue. In between were a number who for 
practical reasons had to be grouped into a fourth section. The ar- 
rangement of courses may be altogether different from year to 
year. 

The lowest group, which we shall refer to as the review group, 
offered a problem. Many of the students had been rather indifferent 
as far as languages were concerned. Others had acquired a dread 
of anything pertaining to language simply because of past failures. 
It was decided to devote one-third of the classroom time to a review 
of the more fundamental points of grammar, but from an inductive 
point of view. A second third of the classroom time was devoted to 
dictation and oral work. The last third was consecrated to singing. 
Up in the music room of the College, under the skylights, the stu- 
dents assembled in their ‘‘Parisian attic’? to sing. Why such a dis- 
proportionate part of the time to singing? Simply to let them lose 
that fear, that idea of failure, that indifference. Actually, it would 
not be at all surprising if the students derived more from their sing- 
ing than from most of the other class activities. Surely they received 
inestimable practice in pronunciation and word study. The work 
was not important from the language aspect alone. Since all of the 
students are prospective teachers, the singing class was a project 
in itself containing a number of smaller projects. Firstly, the stu- 
dents did their own piano playing. This afforded, to a goodly num- 
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ber, practice in class accompaniment, which is a great asset to al- 
most any teacher. Secondly, the music majors were picked to lead 
the singing. For these majors, the language work was really a vital 
study. The songs covered a wide range: opera, folk-songs, military 
marches, ballads and even tin-pan alley selections. Now and then 
a song failed to attract. A minute or two was devoted to the causes 
of failure. Within a period of six months the students had gained 
a rather broad view of French songs. A committee then set to work 
and on the basis of their actual experience proceeded to select and 
to grade a collection of songs adaptable for classroom use. It is 
surprising what judgment they used in estimating musical values. 
Incidently two students who had never been very fond of languages 
found their way out. They simply took a song every day or so, 
played it, sang it, learned the words and most often translated the 
words not merely into English prose but into verses to fit the song. 
Another student who dropped the language because of lack of time 
continued with the singing classes. 

A second phase of the language work was the extensive reading. 
Many plans were tried. Finally, one was evolved. At first the 
choice of books had been left to the students. This was soon found 
to be impracticable. A list of books was therefore made up for the 
classes as suggested reading. The mechanical details of the reading 
plan were, however, very carefully reduced to a minimum. First of 
all, the books on the list were kept apart and could be freely drawn 
out. Secondly, each student was given a folder which contained a 
sheet of general reading directions telling him exactly what to do, 
a list of the books on reserve (the books being arranged in approxi- 
mate order of difficulty), and also a number of book-report blanks. 
All the reading notes are kept in the folder. It was thought advisa- 
ble not to burden the student with lengthy reading reports, but 
rather to make them so short that the student could fill them out 
as soon as he had finished the reading. It was felt that the quality 
to be engendered was a reading habit which would be as near as 
possible to actual life processes and which would carry over the 
actual school period. However, students were allowed to choose 
freely any book not on the list. As a matter of fact, some of the 
music majors are reading French books on music, some of the art 
majors are reading books on art, a few are reading books on special- 
ized topics such as education or social sciences. 
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The intermediate class has as its fundamental work “‘le texte 
expliqué.”” The students here have the fundamentals of the lan- 
guage more or less mastered and can pursue their work in this 
manner. 

The independent reading group comes together once a week 
in order to discuss its readings. It fills a rather distinct want for 
those who do not particularly wish to pursue further courses but 
wish nevertheless to be guided in their readings. 

The advanced group presented another problem, a problem 
which was thrown right back to the members of the class. Many, 
many things were tried, but out of the chaos arose a rather whole- 
some and practical course. Space does not permit a minute discus- 
sion of the plan, but it was decided that the most immediate need 
of the class was a comprehensive survey of literature and, secondly, 
a discussion of the various phases of French culture. The classroom 
technique was also decided on with the help of the students. Gradu- 
ally the conclusion was reached that the class should offer as much 
opportunity as possible for oral discussion in French. And so, the 
class work is of two sorts. The first half of the period is given to 
oral rendition of prepared reports on literature. The students may 
not read directly from the paper but may refer to notes. For the 
second half, they prepare the reading on some phase of the culture 
of France. They are then asked questions on their work, questions 
which sooner or later develop into a spontaneous conversational 
discussion. This balanced diet was thought best for the needs 
of the students. But the class procedure is by no means fixed. For 
instance, some of the most enjoyable periods have been those de- 
voted to music and art. In the one case, each student presented a 
talk on some one composer and accompanied the talk with a record 
illustrative of his works. In the case of art, each student gave a talk 
on the artist and then presented an appreciative lesson on one of 
his paintings. A large-size copy of the painting was before the class 
during the discussion. Before the class was through its members 
actually began to understand the “‘Blue Window” of Matisse. 

And now, we come to the work that is shared by all the French 
students, or by any member of the College for that matter. Every 
week some activity is suggested to them. New York, of course, 
offers boundless opportunities for such work. Along with the sug- 
gestion, come careful directions as to how best to engage in the ac- 
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tivity. For instance one week it may be a French movie. A discus- 
sion always follows, which brings about a comparison with Ameri- 
can movies. Opera projects are very successful. For instance, if 
Faust were the opera, the German instructor would explain the 
literary sources, the music instructor would talk on the music, the 
French instructor would go over the libretto and the students them- 
selves would sing some of the arias. After such preparation the stu- 
student cannot help enjoying the performance and retaining a vivid 
impression. A visit to a French church, either Catholic or Protes- 
tant, is another attractive activity. A French-Canadian church of- 
fers a splendid opportunity for language study. Inevitably the 
student will notice the difference in the French spoken in such a 
church. This occasions a vivid lesson in the changing of languages 
as evidenced in the influence of the English upon the French. Once 
a term or so, the students are asked to a French social function. 
They derive immense pleasure in trying to understand a social 
group different from their own. A French play means another great 
opportunity. In this case, the students read the play beforehand. 
Not long ago, for instance, they attended Je Barbier de Seville. In 
addition, the opera based on the story was taken up and some of the 
music gone over. New York offers practically every week an oppor- 
tunity to study the paintings or the sculptures of some great artist 
in connection with language study. In these cases the co-operation 
of the art department is often necessary. The students are asked 
to go over the life of the artist and the visit to the gallery is care- 
fully arranged. A concert of French music, if carefully prepared, is 
another attractive feature. The concert may be prepared by the 
students in school or by the music librarian. When the opportunity 
offers itself, the event may be a theatre project. A play in English 
by a French author offers a splendid project. Cyrano de Bergerac 
is a favorite. The French play is read either before or after the 
presentation. Here and there occasions come up for various enter- 
prises. For instance, a visit to a French bakeshop has been im- 
mensely successful. Here, however, the numbers must be seriously 
curtailed. But, to the students, it is a highly interesting event to 
watch the “patissier’’ make French pastry. To learn about brioches 
and croissants and babas is a most enjoyable thing, and one that is 
going to be of lasting benefit. When a visit to a French ship takes 
place, the difficulty is to keep the number down to a manageable 
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figure. Here again, adequate preparation will mean a much more 
significant project. Before going, the lesson is on ships and travel- 
ing. On the ship itself the explanations of the various parts of the 
ship are in French. The students already possess an apperceptive 
background and derive a great thrill in grasping everything. 

It would be surprising indeed and certainly very discouraging 
if a consistent program of this sort would not have a decided effect 
on the students. These activities must not be simply extra-curricu- 
lar projects. They must be related, referred to, discussed, inte- 
grated. They must be made practical and meaningful. The view- 
point should be always toward the ultimate professional and cul- 
tural goal. 

Such is a bare outline of the language work in New College. 
Each one of the elements might easily entail a lengthy discussion 
in itself. Since the project is still young, it is perhaps a little more 
appropriate to speak of the general features and to point out the 
tendencies. Changes take place from week to week and nothing 
definite can be presented as definite unless it be the interest and 
joy of the students, the skill and information being acquired by 
them, and the enriching of their cultural development. New College 
invites discussion and the cooperation of those who may be inter- 
ested in this endeavor. 

PETER SAMMARTINO 
New College, 
Columbia University, 
New York City 








Some Neglected Uses of ** Falloir”’ 
and “‘Devotr”’ 


| howd us imagine a student—and the word ‘‘imagine’”’ is used 
advisedly—with sufficient interest in French syntax to ask 
his teacher the following questions: 

1. Is falloir ever used: (a) as the equivalent of the past con- 
ditional of devoir (=ought to have)? (b) negatively before an in- 
finitive in the sense of to be unnecessary to, not to have to? (c) with 
the meaning of the English must of probability? 

2. Does the imperfect tense of the modal auxiliary, devoir, have 
meanings other than was (or were) to, was (or were) supposed to? 

3. Are the past definite and pluperfect tenses of devoir used 
to express probability? 

If the answers to these questions are based on the impression 
given by the majority of American grammars and composition 
books, and by many textbook notes, they will in all probability 
be negative without exception. If, on the other hand, the professor 
in question should draw his replies from a knowledge of contempo- 
rary French usage, the inquiring student would receive some very 
different information. 

In the first place, he would be told: (a) that dd fallait is often 
equivalent to the past conditional of devoir (=ought to have); 
(b) that falloir is sometimes used negatively before an infinitive 
with the meaning of to be unnecessary to, not to have to; (c) that 
falloiry is frequently used to express probability, especially when 
mention is made of the reason for such probability. 


Illustrations 


(a)—Voila une heure que je me morfonds au tennis, od vous m’aviez donné 
rendez-vous, et pendant ce temps, vous étiez ici ou ailleurs! 

—FEcoutez, Claude... . 

—II fallait me dire que ma compagnie vous ennuyait. 
Daniel Riche, ‘‘A quoi tient le bonheur,”’ Le Petit Parisien (1921), Contes du ‘Petit 
Parisien,” p. 24, (Kuhne-Hooke) Sanborn, 1925. 


Ernestine—Oh! Ben, alors, ¢a . . . c’est le comble! On me vole cent francs et 
je perds ma place. 

Robert.—Fallait étre polie. 
Sacha Guitry, “Une Etoile nouvelle,” Act 1, La Petite Illustration, May 16, 1925, 
p. 6/2. 
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Jacques.—J’étais absent! Tu devais redoubler de scrupules! Te montrer mille 
fois plus farouche et réservée que si j’avais été ici! 

Christine.—I] ne fallait pas me laisser! 
Paul Géraldy, “‘Christine,’’ Act 111, Scene ii, La Petite Illustration, Dec. 31, 1932, 
p. 13/2. 


Grandvoisin—Dame! Si vous teniez tant que ¢a 4 votre femme, il ne fallait 
pas la tromper. 
Francis de Croisset, ‘‘Le Vol nuptial,’ Act 1, Scene iv, La Petite Illustration, 
Nov. 11, 1933, p. 28/1. 


(b) Les brouillards de Lyon n’ont de rivaux que ceux de Londres. Mais il ne 
faut pas descendre le Rhéne bien longtemps pour se trouver en plein midi. 
Guibillon, La France, p. 215, Dutton, N.Y., 1922. 


Robert.—. . . Deviner la pensée de son interlocuteur, ce n’est pas trés difficile 
... et il ne faut pas étre extrémement malin, par exemple, pour voir que ce garcon 
est dans un état d’inquiétude épouvantable. 
Sacha Guitry, “Une Etoile nouvelle,” Act m1, La Petite Illustration, May 16, 1925, 
p. 19/2. 


Le Maufranc.— ... Il ne faudrait pas y penser longtemps pour avoir le 
coeur chaviré. 
Jules Romains, “Jean le Maufranc,’”’ Act 11, Tab. 2, Scene i, La Petite Illustration, 
Feb. 12, 1927, p. 9/1. 


Le Garcon.—Faut pas étre sorcier pour deviner pourquoi le conseil se réunit 
ce matin. 
Tristan Bernard & A. Centurier, ““L’Ecole des charlatans,” Act. 1v, La Petite Illus- 
tration, Aug. 2, 1930, p. 18/1. 


(c) Saint-Phoin.— . . . Elle me regarde avec stupeur, mais elle se dit: ‘“‘J/ faut 
donc que je ne sois pas si changée que ¢a, puisqu’il me reconnaft, lui, et que je ne le 
reconnais pas, moi!’ 

Maurice Donnay, ‘‘Le Torrent,” Act m, Scene i (1899), Thédtre, Tome 1m, p. 215, 
Fasquelle, 1922. 


Thérése.—Ma parole, il faut que tu aies perdu la raison pour t’extasier de la 
sorte sur la ressemblance de ce petit avec moi. 
Georges de Porto-Riche, ‘Le Vieil Homme,” Act 1, Scene xiii (1911), Thédtre 
@’amour, Tome 1*, pp. 91-92, Michel. 


Madame Hamelin.—Ainsi il n’est méme pas venu m’embrasser, me dire un mot! 
... Zl a fallu d’ailleurs qu’il ait fait exprés de m’éviter, qu’il ait étouffé le bruit de 
ses pas, et qu’ilait refermé la porte bien doucement . . . Je n’ai rien, rien entendu! 
Paul Géraldy, ‘‘Les Noces d’argent,’’ Act 11, Scene iii (1917), pp. 82-83, Stock, 1922. 


—It parait qu’elle a crié: Assassins! . . . Bandits!... Ils me “zigouillent’”’ 
pour quarante sous! 
—Ah! des gens l’ont entendue? .. . J/ a bien fallu qu’ils soient présents. 


—Je ne sais pas.... Ils ont pu percevoir les appels de leur appartement. 
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Daniel Riche, “L’Atiaque nocturne, Le Petit Parisien (1921), Contes du “Petit 
Parisien,” p. 43, (Kuhne-Hooke) Sanborn, 1925. 


Hubert.—A ce qu m’a dit mademoiselle, il donne des lecons de philosophie. 
Hortense.—IJ/ faut que je me sois bien mal exprimée. ... M. Parmelins est 
chargé d’un cours. . . . Ce n’est pas du tout la méme chose! 
Francois de Curel, “‘L’Ivresse du Sage,’’ Act 1, Scene v, Thédtre complet, Tome v1, 
p. 282, Crés et Cie., 1924. 


Par 14 nous comprimes que Fridolin, lui non plus, ne connaissait pas ces deux 
hommes, ce qui dans un pays, est une chose peu ordinaire. J/ fallait donc qu’ils 
vinssent de loin. 

René Boylesve, ‘‘Le Bonheur 4 cinq sous,” p. 211, Calmann-Lévy, 1926. 


Napoléon.— . . . Ah! il a fallu que j’aie bien confiance en lui pour lui céder 
ma place! 
Jean Sarment, “Les plus beaux yeux du monde,” Act m1, p. 217, Fasquelle, 1926, 


Alphonse.—C’est vrai. Bon Dieu, on n’enléve pas une femme comme on at- 
trape une mouche! 
Valentine —Et puis, Héléne est grande. 


Valentine.—Pauvre Héléne!... Pour qu’elle ne crie pas, i/ a fallu qu’on la 
baillonne. 

Alphonse.—Ou qu’on la chloroforme. .. . 
Louis Verneuil, “Une Femme ravie,” Act 1, Scene ix, La Petite Illustration, Dec. 
17, 1932, p. 13/2. 


Secondly, the seeker after knowledge would be informed that 
the imperfect tense of devoir is used to indicate (a) necessity, (b) 
obligation, and (c) probability whenever the action or state to be 
expressed falls within the field of this tense. 


Illustrations 


(a) Thérése.— ... Quand on voulait rencontrer mon mari, c’était chez sa 
maitresse qu’on devait monter. Et, naturellement, j’avais l’air d’une intruse dans 
sa maison. 

Georges de Porto-Riche, ‘“‘Le Vieil Homme,’’ Act 1, Scene xiii (1911), Thédtre 
d’amour, Tome 1°", p. 101, Michel, 1926. 


On rougirait de raconter 4 quels expédients elle était contrainte parfois, et 
dans quels réduits elle devait s’enfermer pour lire, sans étre vue, les lettres d’Olivier. 
Romain-Rolland, Jean Christophe: Antoinette, p. 156, Michel, 1925. 


. .. 00 l’on empruntait les chemins muletiers accrochés aux flancs abrupts et 
que bien souvent on devait élargir pour faire tourner la voiture. .. . 
Baudry de Saunier, L’J/lustration, Oct. 20, 1928, p. 453/3. 


Au milieu de ses courses, souvent dés le départ, une lourdeur la prenait au 
corps, la téte lui tournait. Elle forcait son pas, car “‘il fallait bien que ¢a passe,” 
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essayait de vaincre cette faiblesse, de courir. Elle chavirait. Sans doute cet air 
était “trop fort’’ pour elle. 

Une heure, deux heures elle devait rester étendue, n’importe ou, la téte dolente. 
“Je n’ai plus de forces,” se désespérait-elle. 
Marc Chadourne, Cécile de la Folie, p. 194, Plon, 1931. 


(b) Jacques.—J’étais absent! Tu devais redoubler de scrupules! Te montrer 
mille fois plus farouche et réservée que si j’avais été ici! 
Paul Géraldy, “Christine,’’ Act m, Scene ii, La Petite Illustration, Dec. 31, 1932, 
p. 13/2. 


Léonide.—Je |’ai trouvé sur le trottoir. . . . 

Le Contréleur.—Ce carnet appartient 4 Mlle Isabelle. Vous deviez le lui 
rendre. 

Armande.—Ce carnet appartient 4 Mlle Isabelle. Tu devais le lui rendre. 

Jean Giraudoux, “Intermezzo,” Act 1, Scene v, La Petite Illustration, May 6, 1933, 
p. 7/2. 

Au surplus, il y a deux verbes dont |’imparfait s’emploie particuliérement dans 
la méme sens que le conditionnel passé: je pouvais et je devais, quand on veut dire 
qu’on n’a pas fait ce qu’on pouvait ou ce qu’on devait faire, équivalent fréquem- 
ment a j’aurais pu et j’aurais du. 

Ph. Martinon, Comment on parle en frangais, p. 346, Larousse, 1927. 


(c) La Marquise—Nous regardions l’ombre que vous faisiez sur la vitre, 
C’était extraordinaire. 


Georget—Ah! oui... 1a. . . . Je devais avoir l’air idiot! 
Henry Bataille, “Maman Colibri,”’ Act 1, Scene ix, (1904), Thédtre complet, Tome 
m1, p. 245, Flammarion. 


Catherine.— . . . Ses chevaux ont fait un écart et il a été projeté sur un tas de 
cailloux. 


Michel.—I] devait étre gris, selon son habitude. 


Georges de Porto-Riche, “Le Vieil Homme,” Act m1, Scene vii (1911), Théétre 
d’amour, Tome I*", p. 163, Michel, 1926. 


Michel.—Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, que je m’amuse! Comme je devais m’ennuyer 
depuis cinq ans! 
Idem, Act III, Scene xiii, p. 186. 

Chose étrange, ce garcon, qui devait étre trés jeune et trés fantasque, réglait 
tout 4 sa guise dans le Domaine. 


Alain-Fournier, Le Grand Meaulnes, (1913), p. 68, (Harvitt), Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1922. 


Marraine.—Ca devait étre dréle. J’aurais bien \ ulu étre 1a. 
Paul Géraldy, Les Noces d’argent, Act 1, Scene v, (1917), p. 37, Stock, 1922. 


René sonna le méme soir rue Monsieur. II devait étre minuit ou environ. A ce 
moment, madame Manchon dormait. 
Edouard Estaunié, L’A ppel de la Route (1922), p. 206, Henry, Ginn, 1926. 
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Mouche.—. . . . Croyez-vous, hein, ce Rosenthal .. . s’est sauvé en ruinant 
des tas de gens et sans que le gouvernement d’alors soit intervenu! Pourtant, il 
devait bien savoir de quoi il retournait, le gouvernement, et que ce Rosenthal était 
le méme qui. . . avait fait de l’espionnage pendant la guerre! 

Edmond Sée, “La Dépositaire,’’ Act 1, Scene i, p. 5, Libratrie thédtrale, 1924. 

Cependant, sur un meuble, quelques bijoux et des brillants ont été laissés, 
sans doute avec intention, par les cambrioleurs qui devaient les considérer comme des 
objets compromettants. 

Le Matin, Jan. 11, 1928, p. 3/5. 

Les gens qui, jadis, ont conquis, labouré, peuplé l’Amérique venaient vers elle 
pour fuir des pays incléments. Ils devaient étre, comme le dit admirablement 
Baudelaire, “joyeux de fuir une patrie infame...”’ Et voila donc ce qu’ils ont 
édifié: cette patrie dure, Apre, féroce, od la liberté n’est qu’un vocable électoral. 
Duhamel, Scénes de la vie future, p. 74, Mercure de France, 1930. 

La porte tourna lentement. Une impression de froid mortel me saisit. 

Je devais étre assez pale car James me prit le bras en me regardant avec at- 
tention. 

André Maurois, Le Peseur d’démes, p. 30, Gallimard, 1931. 

Sylvie—Vous n’acceptez tout que sous bénéfice d’inventaire. Quand vous 
appreniez 4 compter et que la maitre vous enseignait: “‘2 et 2 font 4,’’ vous deviez 
répondre: ‘‘C’est vous qui le dites!”’ 

André Birabeau, “‘ Basiers perdus” Act 1. La Petite Illustration, July 2, 1932, p. 6/1. 

Jacques.— ... Jamais mes solitudes d’hétel ne m’ont été si parfaitement 
insupportables. 

Christine—Vous étiez entouré, fété. Vous ne deviez pas avoir le temps de 
penser 4 moi! 

Jacques.—Ah! vous croyez!... Je suis si vain! Vous ne me demandez 
pas pourquoi je rentre si t6t? 

Paul Géraldy, “Christine,” Act 1, Scene ii, La Petite Illustration, Dec. 31, 1932 
p.11/1. 


Enfin, elle devait ou elle pouvait avoir vingt-cing ans atténuent également 
affirmation de l’imparfait pur et simple elle avait, en indiquant des probabilités 
plus ou moins fortes. 

Ph. Martinon, Comment on parle en francais, p. 345, Larousse, 1927. 


Finally, this most unusual student would learn that the time 
of the probability to be expressed may require (a) the past definite 
—in narrative style—or (b) the pluperfect of devoir. 


Illustrations 


(a) Pour le coup, c’est moi qui ne suivais plus. Elle dut le sentir, car elle pour- 
suivit. 
Edouard Estaunié, L’A ppel de la route (1922), p. 33 (Henry) Ginn, 1926. 


Le son de ma voix dut produire aussi sur mon interlocuteur un effet singulier, 
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car je le vis s’arréter net avec une expression d’effroi. . . . 
Idem, pp. 85-86. 

I] longea quelque temps un bois de sapins et rencontra enfin un roulier a qui 
il demanda . . . s’il était bien 14 sur la route de Vierzon. La jument, tirant sur les 
guides, continuait 4 trotter; l"homme ne dut pas comprendre ce qu’on lui demandait; 
il cria quelque chose en faisant un geste vague, et, 4 tout hasard, Meaulnes pour- 
suivit sa route. 

Alain-Fournier, Le Grand Meaulnes (1913), p. 42, (Harvitt) Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
1922. 

Il y eut un court silence et mon pére commengait a dire que “‘c’était sans doute 
..~” lorsque, tout juste sous la fenétre de la salle 4 manger . . ., un coup de sifflet 
partit, strident et trés prolongé, qui dut s’entendre jusque dans la rue de I’église. 
Idem, pp. 96-97. 

(b) Et je ne cessais de penser 4 son mysterieux voyage. Je m’étais persuadé 
qu’il avait d@ rencontrer une jeune fille. 

Alain-Fournier, Le Grand Meaulnes (1913), p. 38, Harvitt, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
1922. 

En revanche, comme I|’abbé sortait, Annette, qui avait dé@ faire le guet, le re- 
joignit dans la cour d’honneur. 

Edouard Estaunié L’A ppel de la route (1922), p. 189, Henry, Ginn, 1926. 


Francois.—Mais comment? ... Que venait-elle faire ici, chez moi? 
oui... je devine! Elle venait se rassurer auprés de toi. . . n’est-ce pas, oui, elle 
avait di entendre parler de certaines choses. . . . 

Edmond Sée, ‘“‘La Dépositaire,” Act Iv, Scene x, p. 237, Librairie thédtrale, 1924. 


The incomplete treatment of falloir and devoir in American 
grammars and composition books may well be the result of a desire 
to spare the student what is considered as needless complication. 
Such a desire is readily comprehensible in so far as it concerns the 
omission of certain uses in which the meaning shades from one 
classification into another. It is somewhat difficult to understand, 
however, that such universal cognizance should be taken of the 
use of the present and past indefinite tenses of devoir to express 
probability, while the very frequent imperfect of conjecture seems 
to be practically ignored. It would entail little complication, we 
believe, to point out the fact that the tense to be employed in a 
conjectural assertion is regularly the same as that which would 
have been used had the statement been categorical. For example, 
to il ari corresponds il a dé rire; to il était mid1, il devait étre midi; to 
il avait sauté par la fenétre, il avait did sauter parla fenétre, and so on. 

More difficult to understand than certain omissions are state- 
ments like the following: 
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‘Used negatively, falloir means ‘must not.’ It never means ‘to be unnecessary,’ 
which is translated by n’etre pas nécessaire.””-—-Book ‘‘A.”’ 

“Students must remember that whereas i/ faut means either ‘it is necessary’ 
or ‘one must’ the negation il ne faut pas (or plus) never means ‘it is not (no longer) 
necessary,’ but always ‘one must not (or no longer). . . .’””—Book “B.” 

“Devoir and il faut are about equivalent when translating a must of necessity, 
but when the English must denotes merely extreme probability devoir is the only 
verb possible.”—Book ‘C.” 


In conclusion, the writer hastens to add that he has one compos- 
ition book which states that falloir and devoir are used in all tenses 
to express necessity or obligation (=must or have to); that the 
conditional of falloir may express duty, and the past conditional 
duty unfulfilled, as the equivalents of the corresponding tenses of 
devoir; and that falloir, though less frequently than devoir, is used 
to express probability. Yet even this excellent book fails to mention 
the use of il fallait as the equivalent of the past conditional of 
devoir, and includes in its discussion of the use of devoir to express 
probability or conjecture only the present, past indefinite, and 
future perfect tenses. 

Matcoim K. Hooke 


Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 











Predicting Success and Failure in College 
Ancient and Modern Foreign 
Languages 


ANGUAGES, ancient and modern, comprise a large portion 
of the classes carried by college students. About five-sixths 
of our students have taken at least one of these subjects, in addition 
to which, of course, many students take several languages. Indeed, 
some colleges require all students to take some foreign language. 
Vocational and educational guides in high school as well as per- 
sonnel officers and registrars in college therefore ought to know, 
as far as possible, the relation of such measures as are available 
to success in the languages in general and to success and failure 
in specific languages. It is undoubtedly of profound importance 
that data be available indicating, prior to college entrance, the 
likelihood of success and failure in broad major fields of knowledge. 
The present investigation is part of a larger study of prediction." 
It presents a specific university situation, although it is altogether 
likely to resemble closely other situations, particularly those of 
colleges in New York State. 


SUBJECTS AND MEASURES 


Our experimental group included all students who entered the 
University of Buffalo during the years 1925-1929 (661 men and 
women) except transfers from or to other colleges and those who 
“failed out’’ during the first semester. The following items of 
information were gathered: 

The High School Regents Average: a weighted average of all 
“academic”? New York State high school Regents grades reported 
by the high school to the college. Grades in music, drawing, shop, 
home-making, and commercial subjects were deleted from the 
average, not being considered ‘‘academic.’’ Each Regents grade 
was weighted according to the amount of unit credit which is re- 
presented. 


1 Wagner, Mazie Earle, “Prediction of College Performance.’’ The University 
of Buffalo Studies, tx, 125-172 and 184-207. This study is made possible through a 
grant from the General Education Board. 
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Individual college language course grades and the freshman- 
sophomore college language average were secured. 

All high school individual subject Regents grades were obtained. 
In addition the school marks for four years of each language were 
averaged to give school Latin, French, German, and Spanish 
averages; also the school French, German, Latin, and Spanish I 
grades were secured. 

The American Council Psychological Examination for High 
School Graduates and College Freshmen? has been given each 
year to entering freshmen. Previously determined centile scores 
were converted into standard or sigma scores* for both the entire 
Psychological Examination and for the five sub-tests used in the 
later forms: Completion, Artificial Language, Arithmetic, Anal- 
ogies, and Opposites. 

The Jowa High School Content Examination‘ had been given to 
four of the five entering classes under consideration. Sigma scores 
for the total Iowa Content Examination and for the four sub-tests, 
English, Mathematics, Social Science, and Physical Science, were 
also obtained for each student. 

In order to test the relative predictive value of place in high 
school graduating class, as contrasted with Regents average, the 
exact position in the class was collected for all students from four 
of the large high schools of Buffalo. It should be noted that this 
score is completely a school grade. 

In addition, sex, age at high school graduation, and number of 
high school units credit were included in our data. 

All the above described data were entered on Hollerith cards 
by the usual Hollerith punch-card equipment, and statistical re- 
lationships were made by hand-sorts. The punched Hollerith 
cards permitted checking of the sorts which otherwise would have 
been very difficult. 

RESULTS 

There are various measures which are related to average college 
language performance and to the individual courses with correla- 

* Prepared by L. L. Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone. Published by 
the American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Pl., Washington, D.C. 

? Hull, C. C., The Computation of Pearson’s r from Ranked Data, Jour. of 
A ppl. Psychol., vt (1922), 385-390. 

* Devised by G. M. Ruch, G. D. Stoddard, et al. Published by the Bureau of 
Educational Research and Service, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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tion coefficients over r.50. In an earlier study it was found that 
the high school languages are related more closely to average col- 
lege performance than is any other variable except the average of 
all ‘‘academic’’ Regents marks. So, too, of all college marks, the 
languages are found to be most easily predicted at this University. 

The following tables show that for college language averages 
and the introductory college languages, the Regents average stands 
at the top or very near the top of the list of predictive relationships. 
The correlation coefficients between this Regents average and 
the various introductory languages or college language averages 
range from 7.54 for the total group in introductory French to 
r.66 for introductory college German. 

High school French average and Regents French III produce 
correlations with the various college language criteria that closely 
approach those of the Regents average in size, and in the absence 
of a Regents average will have value in predicting college language 
performance. 

Regents Latin IV gives higher correlation coefficients with the 
various college language performances than does Regents Latin 
III. For general language prediction, however, the former has one 
handicap. This subject is taken by less than one-fourth of the enter- 
ing student body. Regents Latin III and high school Latin average 
might well be used also in estimating college performance in not 
only Latin but the other languages as well, since these subjects 
quite consistently give correlation coefficients over r.50 with col- 
lege language criteria. 

Of the tests and sub-tests examined in this study, it should be 
noted that the Opposites sub-test and the total of the American 
Council Psychological Examination and the English sub-test and 
the total of the Iowa Content Examination show some correla- 
tion coefficients over r.40 with the college language criteria, al- 
though these tests are inferior to Regents language grades in the 
prediction of practically all college subjects. 

In addition to the above very general remarks about the pre- 
diction of language, there are specific items worth attention. The 
first is in connection with the prediction of advanced college 
French. It should be noted that the high school French average, 
the total Regents average, Regents Latin III, and the college 
freshman course in French all predict advanced work in French 
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at college about equally well. The high school French average, the 
Regents Latin III, and the freshman college French scores predict 
reliably better for girls than for boys; while the Regents average 
gives the highest coefficient obtained for the latter group for ad- 
vanced college French. 

The Cooperative French Test® was administered to those 1931- 
32 entering freshmen who had had some French in high school 


TABLE I 
ZERO-ORDER CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN AVERAGE COLLEGE 



































LANGUAGE AND VARIOUS MEASURES 
Boys | Girls Total 
No. r | No. r No. r 

Total Regents Ave.* 201 55 149 sal 350 63 
Total Regents Ave. 301 ion 211 .69 512 .59 
H. S. French Ave. 109 .29 124 .68 233 .59 
Regents French III 84 oo 82 .69 166 .54 
Regents Latin ITI 198 51 153 65 351 56 
H. S. German Ave. 39 .39 21 .63 60 an 
Rank in Grad. Class* 206 .50 153 46 357 .50 
Regents Latin IV 30 2 67 81 97 .46 
Regents English IV 330 sj 223 .46 553 .39 
A. C. E. Opposites 320 ome 221 43 541 . 34 
Total Iowa Content 252 .27 134 47 386 cad 
Regents Amer. Hist. 296 .20 202 43 498 3) 
H. S. English Ave. 256 .05 178 50 434 .30 
A. C. E. Art Lang. 320 16 221 .40 541 .29 
Total A. C. E. 305 .16 220 .42 525 aa 
Age 222 —.26 207. —.27 429 —.26 
No. of H. S. Units 326 if 223 25 549 .20 
A. C, E. Completion 320 .08 221 41 541 .18 
Regents Eng. Grammar 212 my 157 .14 369 .16 

* Cases from only four large Buffalo high schools over a six-year period. The 
rank in class as presented here cannot be compared with all r’s in this table since 
the small high schools with their more variable student populations are not included. 

§ Published by the Educational Records Bureau, New York City, N. Y. 








TABLE II.—ZERO-ORDER CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN INTRODUCTORY 
CoLLEGE LANGUAGES AND VARIOUS MEASURES 














Latin French German 
No. r No. r No. 4 
Total Regents Ave. boys 24 41 54 .50 49 .54 
girls 73 64 36 .55 29 43 
total 97 .59 90 54 78 .66 
Regents Latin III boys 21 .19 32 47 46 .46 


girls 73 66 23 74 27 75 
total 94 .58 55 .59 73 .58 


H. S. Latin Ave. boys 17 
girls 62 58 
total 79 .58 


Regents Latin IV boys 5 

girls 13 

total 18 64 
H. S. French Ave. boys 7 


girls 45 54 
total 52 ae 


Iowa Content English boys 11 36 37 50 .39 
girls 32 .39 24 .44 12 
total 43 .34 60 .43 62 .39 


Iowa Content Total boys 11 40 .28 48 13 
girls 17 .37 24 A | 16 45 
total 28 .06 64 .40 64 an 

Regents English IV boys 50 .40 64 42 
girls 37 18 32 51 
total 87 .33 96 .46 

A. C. E. Opposites boys 22 24 53 .44 65 .40 


girls 74 .37 37 17 31 .42 
total 96 ag 90 30 96 42 


A. C. E. Total boys 22 51 15 62 .35 
girls 73 .26 37 17 31 44 
total 95 .26 88 .14 93 .39 


Regents Eng. Grammar | boys 21 —.02 36 —.10 44 .44 
girls 57 .26 28 21 23 .21 
total 78 18 64 .07 67 38 
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and who intended continuing with French in college. Relationships 
were established between the intermediate or second year of col- 
lege French and test scores for the twenty-two individuals for 
whom these data were available. An r.47 was obtained. This is 
definitely inferior to those with Regents average, Regents French 
II, or introductory college French. Scores on this test were related 


TABLE III 
ZERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ADVANCED COLLEGE FRENCH AND 
Various MEASURES 























Boys Girls | Total 
No r No. r No. r 
| 
H. S. French Ave. 99 48 115 .65 214 .58 
Total Regents Ave. 176 odo 174 .56 350 .56 
Regents Latin III 115 .42 125 .66 240 .56 
Freshman French 29 .39 25 “ae 54 .55 
Iowa Content Eng. 144 | 102 47 246 .44 
Regents English IV 178 .33 182 .42 360 .43 
Regents Latin IV 23 41 54 .46 77 .42 
Total Iowa Content 143 .24 | 114 .50 257 aa 
Total A. C. E. 178 aa 181 .37 359 .30 
Regents Eng. Grammar 116 ide 130 .003 246 9 
TABLE IV 


ZERO-ORDER CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN ADVANCED COLLEGE 
GERMAN AND VARIOUS MEASURES 











Boys Girls Total 
No r No. r No r 
Introduc. College German 34 .80 4 38 .80 
Regents German III 25 .64 12 37 .56 
H. S. German Ave. 34 .50 14 .68 48 ao 
Total Regents Ave. 65 Al 23 .50 88 .43 
Regents German II 43 43 18 ae 61 .40 
Regents English IV 81 ae 24 .24 105 .32 
Iowa Content English 63 .20 14 77 18 
Iowa Content Total 63 13 13 76 .12 
Total A. C. E. 82 .08 25 .29 107 .08 
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to the advanced course in college French, the third year of the 
subject, with a resulting 7.52 for the twenty-eight cases at hand. 
This criterion has not been related to any other measure at the 
present time; but considering the high relationships obtainable for 
the languages, the coefficients given above are probably not the 
highest obtainable. 

Again the high correlation coefficients occasionally found when 
the prediction of college German is considered are of interest. 
The relationship between introductory German and average ad- 
vanced college German of 7.80 for thirty-eight cases, together 
with the coefficients over r.70 between introductory German and 
Regents average and between this course and Latin III for girls, 
may but reflect a special situation at this University; and yet 
the correlation coefficients between the freshman-sophomore col- 
lege average and high school German average, Regents German 
III, and the school mark in German I were also over r.70° for the 
girls. 

Thirdly, for the twenty-seven individuals who took advanced 
Latin in college, the following predictive correlation coefficients 
were obtained: with total Regents average, r.76 PE .05; with first 
year college Latin r.77 PE .06; with the total American Council 
on Education Psychological Examination, r.69 PE .07. These 
comparatively high correlation coefficients for the advanced classics 
may be related to the comparatively small classes in these subjects 
in that all members of such classes are probably highly motivated. 
A high degree of motivation will reduce the variability of perform- 
ance at any level of ability, and the higher reliability of the measure 
automatically raises the relationship obtained. This factor is 
likely operating also in German classes in both high school and 
college, more especially in the higher levels of attainment in this 
field. 

The introductory and advanced courses in Spanish are also 
comparatively small, and for this reason tables have not been 
included showing the relationship between Spanish course-accom- 
plishment and various measures. During the five-year period, there 
were forty-four students who took introductory college Spanish 

* Anr of .70 increases the accuracy of individual case prediction by about thirty 


per cent over chance. See Holzinger, K. J. Statistical Method for Students in Educa- 
tion (Boston: Ginn and Co., 1928), pp. 166-167. 
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during their first two years of college attendance. The highest corre- 
lation coefficient for this subject was with the total Regents 
average; for the thirty-one girls, the r is .76 PE .06; for the total 
forty-one cases for whom a total Regents average was available, 
the ris .69 PE .06. A coefficient of r.68 PE .08 between introduc- 
tory Spanish and Regents Latin III was found for the twenty- 
seven cases presenting this high school subject. Using the grades 
of thirty-one students who took this college course and their lowa 
Content sub-test English score, a relationship of 7.49 PE .09 was 
obtained. All other relationships calculated were less than r.40. 

Grades for advanced college courses in Spanish, as well as for 
other advanced language courses, are easy to predict. The re- 
lationship between introductory college Spanish and advanced 
college Spanish for the sixteen cases at hand was 7.92 PE .03; 
between Regents Spanish II and advanced college Spanish average, 
r.69 PE .06 for the thirty-two cases for which both measures were 
to be had. For the forty-seven cases available, the correlation 
of Regents average with advanced college Spanish average was 
found to be 7.60 PE .06. Against the same criterion the total 
Iowa Content and Iowa Content English sub-test give correlation 
coefficients of 7.48 PE .10 and r.47 PE .09 respectively. The same 
situation is found in Spanish as in the advanced classics and Ger- 
man; the classes are small and the relationships high. 

At first blush, high correlation coefficients were expected be- 
tween Regents English grammar and the various college language 
criteria. Investigation of our figures reveals that, in spite of com- 
paratively high relationships found between knowledge of English 
grammar and language proficiency by other investigators,’ no 
coefficient over 7.20 was found here between Regents English 
grammar and college language average or individual language 
courses. An intimate knowledge of the high-school student body 
in Buffalo suggests a possible explanation for this condition. The 
better English students at the secondary level often take the 
Regents examination in English grammar without having studied 
the course as such at all. They do this to make up a necessary 


7 Monroe, R. E. “Adapting Instruction to the Ability of the Student in the 
Romance Languages,’’ and Gausewitz, Walter. “Adapting Elementary German to 
the Needs of the Gifted Student,”’ Service Studies in Higher Education (Ohio State 
University Press, Columbus, Ohio, 1932), pp. 124 ff and 136 ff. 
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half-unit for high school graduation or merely to increase the 
number of high school units to their credit. The poorer students 
carry English grammar one semester five times per week and then 
take the Regents examination in the subject. The examination 
may be taken anywhere from the end of the sophomore year of 
high school to the end of the senior year. If separate relationships 
were established for those students who had attended the course 
and for those who had not, it is probable that in both cases the 
coefficients between this measure and any college language mark 
considered would be higher. Such relationships might be further 
increased if the subject were confined to some one year of secondary 
school attendance. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. At this University, the languages are more easily predicted 
than any other field of college endeavor. 

2. The Regents average is the best general index to college 
language success and to success in any specific language. 

3. Regents Latin III and IV as well as high school or college 
language grades within the same language field are highly indicative 
of subsequent success. 

4. Success in college Latin, Greek, and advanced courses in the 
modern foreign languages is particularly easy to predict. 

5. The Cooperative French test does not foretell success in 
college French as well as either previous high school or college 
training in the field. 

6. Regents English grammar does not predict college language 
success in this situation. 

Mazig EARLE WAGNER and EUNICE STRABEL 
The University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, New York 














Research 





EXPERIMENTS AND STUDIES IN MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 


In the first appearance of this column two months ago, the 
assistant managing editor in charge requested contributions de- 
scribing studies under way. Doubtless others will soon be forth- 
coming, but to date only one has been sent in. 

AN ITALIAN SERVICE WORD-LIST 

The research project which I have under way will probably be 
entitled: A Comparative Study of the Vocabularies of Forty Italian 
Textbooks. The list, made up from eighteen grammars and readers 
and twenty-two reading texts, is intended to cover all Italian text- 
books with vocabularies which are published in the United States 
for high school and college use. The tentative aims are: (1) to es- 
tablish (a) a basic word-list common to the grammar-reader list, 
(b) a basic word-list common to the reading texts and (c) a basic 
word-list common to the whole group; and (2) to grade the above- 
mentioned reading texts as to vocabulary range by comparison of 
their vocabularies with the basic word-list common to the whole 
group. 

The study will not pretend to be final nor to have the value 
of a word-list established from an extensive count of running dis- 
course, but in the absence of the latter it is hoped that the wide 
scope and inclusiveness of the present study will provide lists that 
will prove useful as a basis for testing. 

LAURENCE H. SKINNER 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 


SPEECH VOCABULARY IN FRENCH 


A contribution to the possible content of speech vocabulary in 
French and its relation to written vocabulary has been made by 
Miss E. LaVelle Rosselot in her ‘‘Analysis of the Vocabulary of 
two Procedures for Teaching French Speech” (unpublished M.A. 
thesis in French Education, Ohio State University). She analyzed 
the texts of three systems of the teaching of speech, the Delmas 
picture charts, the Findlay-Gregg phonograph records, and the 
Linguaphone system which combines phonograph and pictures. In 
a total of 36,200 running words (D.-17,200; L.-12,100; F—G.-6900), 
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3867 different items were encountered; 2709 different items in 
Delmas, 2069 in Linguaphone; 1007 in Findlay-Gregg. 

Of the 3867 items, 2392 were found only in one text, 1018 were 
common to two texts, and 457 were common to all three texts. Al- 
though these 457 items represent only 12 per cent of the 3867 
different items, 97.6 per cent of them occur in the recently pub- 
lished “Basic French Vocabulary” (Modern Language Journal, 
January, 1934). Only four items common to the three systems do 
not occur in either the “Basic’’ list or the Vander Beke French 
Word Book: guéridon, minéral, agneau, interne. More striking yet 
is the fact that 92 per cent of the 457 speech items are within the 
2000 most frequent items of written French; and 58 per cent are 
within the first 500. 

The analysis revealed 1069 items considered by the authors 
necessary for speech which the Vander Beke list omits as rare in 
literature, but 961 of these were used by only one author in three, 
Delmas alone accounting for 567. Although about 400 might be 
identified as cognates or derivatives, a consideration of the con- 
tent shows that nearly two-thirds of them are specific words about 
the home, business or recreation. 

Findings somewhat corroborative of the above were found by 
the writer from an analysis of the 419 different words used in Forms 
A and B of the Lundeberg-Tharp Audition Test in French. Of these 
419 words, 95 per cent are in the Vander Beke list. Of the twenty- 
three words not in Vander Beke six are proper names, nine are 
possible cognates and three others possible ‘‘usages,”’ leaving only 
five sure “burden” words. 

Checked against the ‘‘Basic French Vocabulary,” 84 per cent 
of the 419 words are found therein; and moreover, 77 per cent are 
within the most frequent 2000 items; 44 per cent within the first 
500. Since these tests were written before the Vander Beke list 
came out and aimed at expressing ideas in French to test aural 
comprehension, one wonders whether these data may not furnish 
evidence that the first 500 words in literature are not also of high 
frequency in speech. 


ABSTRACTS 


The managing editor of the Journal has asked that this column 
report on pedagogical articles published in other journals. Having 
recruited a staff of collaborators, the abstracts published will be 
initialed by the reporters in the following areas: German, C. H. 
Handschin; /talian, John Van Horne; Spanish, Harry J. Russell; 
French and Education, James B. Tharp. 


SPANISH 


Hispania, May, 1934. Espinosa, José Edmundo: ‘“‘The Teacher of 
Spanish in the Present Order.” 


The author notes the decrease in registration in Spanish classes 
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throughout the United States, and wonders whether the profession 
might not stand some investigation. His experience in the field over 
a period of years leads him to give eight reasons for the decline 
of the popularity of Spanish, and he lays the blame on the heads 
of departments and others in authority. To improve teaching of 
Spanish he suggests first, a national survey to establish reasons 
for good or bad teaching of Spanish; second, an accrediting agency 
in the A.A.T.S.; and third, that more space be given in Hispania 
to the problems of the secondary teacher of Spanish. 
H.J.R. 


Hispania, May, 1934. Flores, Isolina Ribeiro: ‘‘Problems of a Na- 
tive Teacher in Teaching a Foreign Language.”’ 

An excellent article cataloguing the difficulties that a native 
teacher, possessing a Chicago teacher’s certificate, encountered in 
teaching Spanish to American youth. Some pertinent suggestions 
for the content of courses in education are made. Methods are dis- 
cussed along with valid objectives. The author concludes that a 
good teacher should have tact, should exercise diplomacy and judg- 
ment as well as possess teaching ability. 

H.J.R. 


Hispania, Oct., 1934. Jones, Willis Knapp: “‘Objectives as a Prog- 
nosis Test.” 

Experiments at Miami University over a number of years to 
devise a battery of prognosis tests in languages do not guarantee 
that students who have high grades will be successful. A question- 
naire given to all Spanish students asking them whether they pre- 
fer to learn how to speak, read or merely to get a veneer of culture 
indicates that students seeking the latter objective usually get poor 
class grades, while those wishing to learn how to speak or to read 
get higher grades. More students throughout the country should 
be interrogated to establish the most valid student reason for tak- 


ing Spanish. 
H.J.R. 


Hispania, Oct., 1934. “Language Objectives.’ Report of the Re- 
search Council, Modern Language Association of Southern 
California. 

No subject can be taught for its own sake or because it has a 
traditional prestige. Studies with a demonstrable socializing tend- 
ency will be expanded, and those with merely individual or spe- 
cializing values will be completely relegated to later years of edu- 
cation. There are six ‘‘General Objectives of Language Instruction” 
that should be read by every language teacher. They are too long 
to be included here. The section devoted to “Objectives for the 
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Teaching of Spanish’’ contains seven specific objectives presented 
by the committee of the Spanish Section of the Modern Language 
Association of Southern California. Some of these objectives over- 
lap, and at least one is not valid in the light of modern educational 
theories. The teacher of Spanish should read them, however, be- 
cause they offer some excellent reasons for the study of Spanish. 
H.J.R. 
FRENCH 
French Review, April, 1934. Cheydeleur, F. D.: ‘The Results and 

Significance of Placement and Attainment Examinations in 

Foreign Languages at the University of Wisconsin.” 

The “trouble man” on Romance language study describes fac- 
tors which make for less student mortality. Sectioning of classes on 
the basis of ability was held advantageous ‘“‘all along the line.” 
Placement examinations, usually standardized tests, classified stu- 
dents entering with high school credits at the level indicated by per- 
centile ranks of achievement rather than by length of study—with 
considerable reliability and at a considerable saving both to uni- 
versity and students. 

Wisconsin has adopted a requirement credit system on the basis 
of “attainment”’ rather than by course hours for foreign language 
graduation, to be certified by a “‘proficiency”’ test in one language, 
or “reading”? knowledge in two languages, ancient or modern. The 
latter test of two hours consists of: (a) vocabulary, (b) idioms, 
(c) translation of underlined items in prose passage, (d) paragraph 
silent reading, (e) pronunciation. The “proficiency”’ test of 34 hours 
consists of: (a) translation of six passages of classical prose and 
poetry, (b) translation of idioms, (c) paragraph silent reading, 
(d) facts of literature of 17th, 18th, 19th centuries, (e) essay on 
materials of (d), (f) oral test of speech ability. 

J.B.T. 


French Review, April, 1934. Pfeiffer, Wm. T.: “Vocabulary Testing 
in the Classroom.” 


Routine classroom tests of vocabulary should require simple 
recall of English meanings; of words in a simple list; of idioms cast 
in simple sentences. The sequence of testing should reflect that of 
teaching; i.e., teaching by presentation of foreign words and by 
requirement of English meanings should be measured only by “‘for- 
eign-word-to-English-meaning”’ testing. 

J.B.T. 


French Review, May, 1934. Mullins, Stone and Reed: “A Consider- 
ation of Some Criteria for Textbook Selection.” 


Nineteen reading texts of French are analyzed for relative diffi- 
culty on the basis of vocabulary, sentence structure, and idioms. 
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Intricate mathematical formulas and complicated statistical cor- 
relations occupy most of the space and bring the negative conclu- 
sion that ‘‘such a complex problem can not be attained by statis- 
tical computation.’’ While modern language teachers should be 
able to read simple educational statistics, much space could be 
saved by omitting complicated tables. A footnote to interested 
statisticians could promise full details by mail. 


J.B.T. 


French Review, Nov., 1934. Price, W. R.: “Shorn Lambs.”’ 


A sequel to an extended series published in the last volume of 
M.L.J. on “‘boners”’ made by candiates for teaching license in New 
York. Definitions in French of French words, intended as a meas- 
urement of writing ability, moves the author to exclaim: “If the 
French written by these college graduates is better than their 
spoken French, may the Lord have pity on them!” The implica- 
tion is that regardless of the Lord’s pity, the luckless ones may 
expect none from the examiner. 


J.B.T. 
EDUCATION 
Bulletin of High Points, Oct., 1934. Kroll, Abraham. “The Experi- 


mental and the Revised Cooperative Spanish Tests at the 
DeWitt Clinton High School.” 


The reading, vocabulary and grammar parts are studied by in- 
tercorrelation of scores and by analysis of content. For some reason 
correlations on vocabulary are uniformly low, while those on gram- 
mar are uniformly high. The author offers the following conclu- 
sions: (1) correlations with Regents examination marks are too 
low; (2) too many vocabulary test items come from less frequent 
levels of Buchanan word lists; (3) technique of testing vocabulary 
by multiple choice among Spanish synonyms makes for added difhi- 


culty that is apparently unnecessary. 
J.B.T. 


Bulletin of High Points, Nov., 1934. West, Michael: “‘A Note on the 
Inferability of Cognates.”’ 


Edging into a free-for-all about the effect of cognate guessing 
on comprehension, which has been going on recently in the columns 
of the B.H.P. between Messrs. Rosenthal and Jackson, with a 
Straw Man as a go-between, West points out how we all are 
tempted to be over-optimistic or even down-right dishonest about 
cognates. He advocates ‘‘(1) the use of a rating scale of cognate 
difficulty in constructing all reading material, as a safeguard and 
tonic to the writer’s conscience, and (2) the very great value of 
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inferential reading.’’ He presents an amusing French passage full 


of traps for “‘boners.”’ 
j.B.T. 


Education. The contents of the September, 1934, issue, given over 
entirely to foreign language teaching, were mentioned in the Octo- 
ber Modern Language Journal. Since then, Dr. W. R. Price’s article 
“Pangloss: or the Foreign Language Panjandrum”’ has been briefed 
in the Reader’s Digest. The last article by A. G. Bovée, “‘Needed: 
A Linguistic Locarno,” echoes the plea of Managing Editor Doyle 
in the October Modern Language Journal for a truce on brick- 
throwing among foreign language people. Bovée’s opening and clos- 
ing paragraphs are in harmony with his topic, but his comments 
interpreting six ‘‘axioms’”’ of language pedagogy may be recognized 
by his friends as Bovéeisms, and far from operating as a no-man’s 
land of non-controversy, may of themselves make the Locarno die 
aborning. Colleagues who would reaffirm his axioms about oral 
practice, would deny the implication that oral practice must pre- 
cede actual reading. 

And so, the very document which intended to lay down a buffer 
state of disarmed territory, may contain tinder to cause guerilla 
parties to start taking pot-shots at each other across the border. 
All weary troopers, however, will subscribe to his last paragraph: 
“The most influential members of our profession should therefore 
get together and have a much-needed linguistic Locarno, decide 
upon measures which will unify the language teachers, while re- 
fraining from imposing any method, and devise means to safeguard 
the status of modern language teaching in the schools of America 
by helping the teacher to a clearer view of the problem.”’ 

James B. THARP 
Ohio State University 
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S. L. Millard Rosenberg 
1869-1934 


HE instant death of S. L. Millard Rosenberg on July 11 in an 

automobile accident while vacationing leaves a telling gap 
in the ranks of Hispanists. Scholarship sustains an almost ir- 
reparable loss, for Rosenberg’s contributions were unique. A re- 
markable consecration to his chosen field caused him to explore 
its bypaths with more than idle curiosity and in each that he 
undertook to follow he left significant records of his search. 
Wherever his inquiring mind delved it brought forth rich and 
varied treasure. A broad catholicity of spirit equipped him in 
surpassing measure for his réle of “interpreter extraordinary” of 
the many-sided intellectual heritage of Iberian culture. As a 
master-craftsman he labored over the minutest facets of the 
Spanish character, so that each glint and reflection of the gem 
revealed a hidden meaning; yet with true objectivity he would 
appraise his find and view alike dispassionately flaw and virtue 
of the jewel and discuss it with candor. 

Born and reared in Germany, Rosenberg achieved excelling 
command of English, ranging from expressive journalese to erudite 
criticism. His topics were so varied and his readers so diverse that 
he could most happily select the proper medium for his literary 
expression. He thus put his reading public under grateful obliga- 
tion for solid information as well as for delectable phrasing. 

Versatility often spells superficiality. In Rosenberg’s case it 
meant just that much more mental exercise. Apart from his more 
immediate fields of Romance and comparative literature and 
philology, educational methodology found in him an ardent and 
constructive spokesman not without originality. Among other 
subjects that in odd moments engaged his muse and his pen were 
sociology, criminology, medieval medicine (for which he made 
notable translations of major length), contemporary American 
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and British letters, and politics. He was an apt commentator on 
government in latter-day Spain. 

Long and varied is the list of Rosenberg’s publications. Gener- 
ously did he share time, labor, and thought with editors and com- 
pilers of textbooks. Correspondence, reaching into many lands, 
engulfed him, yet it was always punctiliously dispatched. Con- 
scientious scholarship hallmarked all his work, however trivial 
the requested data may have been. Practically every magazine 
here and abroad dealing with Hispanism is the more prized for 
Rosenberg’s articles. Several studies projected and manuscripts 
begun must needs remain unfinished. 

Rigid self-discipline made his prodigious labors possible. His 
workday regularly found him at his desk at five o’clock A.M. 
Saturdays or Sundays he became a hardy and enthusiastic “hiker”’ 
up and down his beloved hills and canyons. As in all his social 
contacts, his unaffected manner—even to boy-like exuberance— 
revealed itself still more naturally on such occasions—with light 
or heavy discourse suited to the mood of his companions. 

One admired the man and his achievements the more by reason 
of his overcoming disappointment and handicap. Passionately 
fond of music, his early developed talent was denied expression 
and fulfillment. At the age of sixteen S. L. Millard Rosenberg left 
his home in Germany for the United States. For twelve years he 
followed successfully a business career, but, fortunately for scholar- 
ship, the call of the academic life proved too strong. At an age 
when collegiate training is ordinarily completed, Rosenberg entered 
the University of Pennsylvania, graduating A.B., 1907, A.M., 
1908 and Ph.D., 1910. Meanwhile a travelling fellowship of the 
Alliance Francaise had taken him to Grenoble, whence he returned 
with a dipléme. Then followed twelve years of college teaching, 
two at Swarthmore, ten at Girard. In 1924 Dr. Rosenberg came 
to the University of California at Los Angeles as assistant professor 
of Spanish, advancing to associate and full professorship. 

Always a staunch upholder of professional organization and 
solidarity, he affiliated himself with the various language associa- 
tions, at whose gatherings he could be relied on for a refreshing 
discourse. Several scholarship societies honored themselves in 
honoring him. The Hispanic Society of America made him a 
corresponding member. His assignments as associate editor of 
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Hispania and as staff collaborator of the Modern Language Forum 
were assiduously, prolifically, and enthusiastically discharged. 

In the spring of 1934, Professor Rosenberg, as the Del Amo 
Travelling Fellow, spent several months of research in Spain, 
whence he returned more eager than ever to conclude certain 
investigations previously begun. 

We may close these all too inadequate lines by quoting from 
the lofty and perfervid eulogy rendered by Dr. Ernest C. Moore, 
Vice President and Provost of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, on the occasion of his colleague’s funeral: 

Professor Rosenberg’s loss is a great one to the University; to the editorial 
offices of the Spanish language magazines, it must almost spell destruction, so 
zealous and so dependable was he in constantly assisting them. 

Of a consequence he was an indispensable man, a scholar of rare and high- 
powered serviceableness whose knowledge was profound and nearly inexhaustible; 
whose relations with students, colleagues, and fellow-workers both at home and 
abroad were cordial, hearty, and affectionate. So great a laborer in this vineyard 
was he that the Spanish Academy at Madrid iast year elected him to membership 
and La Academia de Bellas Artes de Valladolid made him a corresponding member. 
Nothing save reading the Spanish accounts yourself can tell you how they throbbed 
at the moving words of his inaugural addresses and acclaimed him as indeed one 
of themselves. That visit was literally and fittingly a triumphal journey. 


GEORGE W. H. SHIELD 
Los Angeles, California 





























Meetings 





NEW JERSEY MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The New Jersey Modern Language Teachers’ Association met 
at New Brunswick, New Jersey, on May 5, 1934, in conjunction 
with the annual New Jersey State Secondary School Conference. 

A short business meeting preceded the main program. After ac- 
ceptance of the reports of the secretary and treasurer, Miss Mar- 
garet B. Holz, of the Montclair State Teachers’ College, was 
elected delegate to the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers for a term of four years. Mr. Aaron MacCoon, who at- 
tended the last meeting of the Federation in the place of Miss 
Margaret B. Allen, former delegate, read a most interesting sum- 
mary of the outstanding events of the convention. 

Miss Narka Ward, president, then introduced the first speaker, 
Mrs. Mildred Menhinick of the Belleville High School, who gave 
an enlightening account of the procedure in an experiment with 
a non-language-minded group. 

The second speaker, Miss Edith C. Baird of the Weequahic 
High School in Newark, spoke on ‘‘The Challenge of the New 
Modern Language Department in a New High School.”’ Miss Baird 
showed that, in spite of ever-changing aims, we can accept the 
challenge “‘What may we as teachers of modern languages con- 
tribute that is vital to the education of the youths of today and 
justifies the retention of our course in the curriculum?”’ 

The third and last speaker was Mr. Henri César Olinger, As- 
sociate Professor of French, School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, who brought a stimulating message under the title, ‘‘A 
Modern Foreign Language Curriculum under the New Deal.” 


HAROLD L. RULAND, Secretary 


The regular fall meeting of the New Jersey Modern Language 
Teachers’ Association was held at the Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, 
on November 10, 1934. 


The meeting was opened by the president, Miss Narka Ward. 
After the acceptance of the secretary’s and treasurer’s reports, Miss 
Ward announced the proposal to revise the syllabus of Modern 
Languages for the State of New Jersey, an undertaking which has 
been approved by the State. The work will be carried on within 
the next two years. 
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Mr. William Milwitsky of Newark then brought greetings from 
the American Association of Teachers of French, urging all French 
teachers to become members of the Metropolitan Chapter of this 
association. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1934-35: Presi- 
dent, Miss Rhoda Lippincott, Morristown; Vice President, Mr. 
A. W. Hauck, Plainfield; Secretary, Mrs. Mildred Menhinick, 
Belleville; Treasurer, Mr. Hans Moldaschl, Linden. 

Miss Ward then presented Dr. Frederick Wilhelm Kaufmann 
of Smith College, who gave an inspiring address entitled “From 
Naturalism to Nationalism in German Literature.’’ Dr. Kaufmann 
sketched the development of the German novel through the stages 
of Naturalism, Impressionism, Expressionism, to the current Na- 
tionalistic tendency. Owing to extreme censorship, future German 
literature is in danger of becoming monotonous propaganda. Re- 
action to this will undoubtedly bring about a new literature, the 
nature of which will be most interesting to observe. 

The second speaker, Dr. Bernard Fay of the Collége de France, 
gave an enlightening address on ‘Literature and the Modern 
World.” Dr. Fay explained how a language suffers detriment from 
becoming international and standardized. Modern literature, in the 
hands of Gide, Proust, Joyce, Gertrude Stein, and Sherwood 
Anderson, is an attempt to break down this standardization, and 
to experiment with words in literature striving not for understand- 
ing but for a creative misunderstanding. 

A short but interesting discussion followed Dr. Fay’s talk, after 
which many attended a luncheon served at the hotel. 

The association feels that, because of the pedagogical and ad- 
ministrative stimulus of the New Brunswick meeting, and the liter- 
ary and cultural value of the Atlantic City meeting, it has had a 
most successful year and takes this opportunity to thanking sin- 
cerely all those who made this possible. 

Haro_p L. RULAND, Secretary 


ILLINOIS MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


The Illinois Modern Language Association held its annual 
meeting, in conjunction with the Modern Language Section of the 
State High School Conference, conducted by the University of 
Illinois, at Urbana on November 23, 1934, with Miss Ruth R. 
Maxwell of Oak Park High School, president of the Association 
presiding. The first paper of the morning session, by Mme Claire 
Bluzat, of Oak Park High School, on “Substitutes for Language 
Clubs,” dealt with the successful program at that school of faculty 
talks on civilization and literature. The second paper, “‘Are Lan- 
guages Fads and Frills?” by Mr. C. O. Arndt of the Department 
of German of the University of Illinois, stressed the value of civil- 
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ization and cultural material in language courses and the justifica- 
tion that this background material furnishes for the inclusion of 
languages in the curriculum. Discussion revealed how frequently 
languages are put on an elective basis and how profoundly this has 
affected enrollments. The third paper, by Professor C. C. Gullette 
of the Department of Romance Languages of the University of 
Illinois, was a description of the newly organized correspondence 
extension courses in modern languages at the University. The 
fourth paper, by Miss Margaret Carnahan of Harrisburg High 
School, was on dictation and its technique, and was followed by a 
paper by Professor T. R. Palfrey of the Department of Romance 
Languages of Northwestern University, who discussed ‘‘Graduate 
Teacher Training in Modern Languages,’ emphasizing the need 
for bibliographical training and for more training in composition, 
grammar, and oral fluency in courses leading to the M. A. 

At the luncheon, talks in a lighter vein were given in the foreign 
languages as follows: French, Mme Claire Bluzat of Oak Park 
High School; German, Mr. G. H. R. Memming of the University 
of Illinois; Italian, Professor John Van Horne of the University 
of Illinois; Spanish, Miss Ercilia Kiler of the University of Illinois. 

The first paper of the afternoon was by Professor John Van 
Horne of the Department of Romance Languages of the University 
of Illinois, who described the radio course in Spanish being given 
by himself and Mr. Luis Avilés of the department. The second, 
“A United Front,” by Professor A. G. Bovée of the Department of 
Romance Languages of the University of Chicago, urged cessation 
of quarreling over methods and described the probable course of 
the future, stressing training for reading, subordinating translation 
into the foreign language, and devoting much time to civilization 
material. The next paper, “Problems and Devices in Teaching 
Beginning Spanish,’’ by Miss Frances Crouse of Glen Ellyn High 
School, described interesting methods of drill. The last paper, 
“Choosing Texts for Advanced French Classes,” by Professor 
Helen W. Machan of Blackburn College, Carlinville, discussed fac- 
tors to be considered in a survey of text books. 

The following officers for 1935 were chosen: President, Profes- 
sor A. W. Aron, Chairman of the Department of German of the 
University of Illinois; Vice-President, Professor Helen Machan, 
Blackburn College, Carlinville; Secretary, Miss Frances Crouse, 
Glen Ellyn High School; Treasurer, Miss Pauline Chagnon, Uni- 
versity of Illinois High School; Executive Committee Member, 
Miss Bernelle La Follette, Villa Grove High School; Program Com- 
mittee, Miss Leila Garms, Aurora High School, Mme Claire 
Bluzat, Oak Park High School, C. C. Gullette, University of Illi- 
nois, Chairman. 


CAMERON C. GULLETTE, Chairman, Program Committee 
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SOUTH ATLANTIC MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION 


The South Atlantic Modern Language Association held its 
seventh annual convention, November 30—December 1, in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, on the invitation of and at the College of 
Charleston. The sessions began at 10:00 a.m., November 30, with 
the following section meetings: English, French and Italian, Ger- 
man, and Spanish. With the exception of the English section, all the 
papers and discussions at this time centered around problems of 
teaching languages, comprehensive examinations and placement 
tests, definition and acquisition of a reading knowledge of a for- 
eign language, curricula, etc. These same sections had a second 
meeting at 9:00 a.m., December 1, at which time the programs, 
except that of the English section, were given over to reporting 
the results of original investigation in problems of language and 
literature. 

At 2:00 p.m., November 30, the whole organization convened 
for a program of general interest to the entire group. Of the reports 
of the standing committees, that of the Committee on the Biblio- 
graphical Resources for Study in the South was of particular inter- 
est to the teacher of the modern languages. The committee reported 
that the bibliographical survey of the Southeast had already been 
made by L. R. Wilson and R. B. Downs, “Special Collections for 
the Study of History and Literature in the Southeast,” in The 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, Vol. xxviit (1934). 
From this study, the committee quoted the following significant 
paragraph: “‘A striking characteristic of southern special collections 
is their distinctly regional character. The majority of them relate 
to southern history and literature, collections of materials relating 
to the history or literature of other sections or countries being com- 
paratively few.”’ The committee also discovered that few southern 
institutions of higher learning made any effort, either financial or 
otherwise, to encourage research. Yet, in striking contradiction to 
this state of affairs, the report states, in a number of southern col- 
leges and universities, promotions depend to a large degree on pro- 
ductivity. The Committee on Articulation with the Secondary 
Schools, Problems Having to Do with Teaching or Pedagogy, and 
Publicity reported that the various and repeated attempts to 
arouse sufficient interest in the teachers of the secondary schools 
to induce them to support the activities of the Association, in its 
efforts to develop a genuine appreciation of the value of the study 
of the modern languages and their literatures, had produced results 
that were all but negligible. 

The Association has a membership of 195; approximately 150 
of them attended the meeting in Charleston. The President, elected 
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for the year 1934-1935, is John C. Dawson, University of Alabama; 
the Secretary-Treasurer, John A. Strausbaugh, Emory University. 


Joun A. STRAUSBAUGH, Secretary 


ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE STATES AND 
MARYLAND 


The Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Middle 
States and Maryland held its regular meeting in conjunction with 
that of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools at Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. on December 1, 1934 
with the president, Mr. Aaron MacCoon, Dwight Morrow High 
School, Englewood, N. J., in the chair. The following program was 
presented: (1) ““A More Objective Method of Grading Composi- 
tions in French,’ Eunice R. Goddard and Louise C. Siebert, 
Goucher College; (2) ‘‘Recent Trends in Modern Language En- 
rollment in the State of Maryland,” Mary Z. Rowland, Baltimore; 
(3) Round Table Discussion—‘‘The Newer Movements in Modern 
Foreign Language Teaching,”’ led by Henry Grattan Doyle, The 
George Washington University, Managing Editor of the Modern 
Language Journal; and W. A. Beardsley, Goucher College, Presi- 
dent, American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 

The round table discussion centered about methodology, tech- 
niques, and general classroom procedure 

The following motion was passed unanimously: “‘The Associa- 
tion notes with approval the improved appearance of the Modern 
Language Journal under the editorship of our esteemed colleague, 
Dean Henry Grattan Doyle. There has been suggestion of changes 
in size of page as well as adoption of a two-column format. It is 
the sense of this Association that the present page-size and format 
should be retained, and its representative on the Executive Com- 
mittee is hereby instructed to vote against such changes.” 

The officers chosen for the year 1934-35 were: President, Pro- 
fessor Merle I. Protzman, George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; First Vice-President, Miss Mary Rowland, Catons- 
ville High School, Catonsville, Md.; Second Vice-President, Miss 
Emma Haigh, Overbrook High School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Third 
Vice-President, Sister Mary Liguori, Good Counsel College, White 
Plains, N. Y.; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Alice Diggs, Eastern High 
School, Baltimore, Md.; Representative to the National Federa- 
tion (for four years), Professor W. A. Beardsley, Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Md.; Alternate, Mr. Aaron MacCoon, Dwight Morrow 
High School, Englewood, N. J. 

MERLE I. ProtzMAN, Secretary 

















Reviews 





RutH Ciark. Strangers and Sojourners at Port Royal, being an 
Account of the Connections between the British Isles and the 
Jansenists of France and Holland. Cambridge: at the Univer- 
sity Press, 1932. $4.75. 

Jansenism is little known in the United States except as back- 
ground for the work of Pascal and for the favor with which it was 
regarded by Racine. A brief, authentic history of the movement 
would be welcome. 

While preparing a biography of Anthony Hamilton (published 
in 1921), Miss Clark was impressed by the relief which Port Royal 
extended to the exiled Hamilton family and became interested in 
the connections between the Jansenists and the British Isles. The 
result is this authoritative book. 

The Jansenists generously came to the aid of numerous British 
exiles. The career of one of these, Ludovic Stuart d’Aubigny, called 
by Sainte-Beuve the Saint-Evremond of Port Royal, a Jansenist 
when it suited his convenience, is studied by Miss Clark in con- 
siderable detail. Charles II while in France used the Jansenists 
in his futile intrigues. They had hopes of using him in turn, after 
having converted him to Catholicism. 

Protestant England followed with some curiosity the struggle 
between Jansenists and Jesuits as an evidence of lack of harmony 
in the Catholic Church. Jansenist books, especially those which 
could foster the traditional Protestant hatred of the Jesuits, were 
translated. In this work Evelyn had a hand. Richard Baxter and 
John Owen made use of Jansenist publications in their writings, 
mainly, it would seem, to demonstrate the lack of unity in the 
Church of Rome. For much the same reason, apparently, Boyle 
praised the Preface of the Mons New Testament. 

It was chiefly through the English College of Douay that Jan- 
senism influenced British Catholics. Thomas White, known in 
controversy as Blackloe, a collaborator with Sir Kenelm Digby 
and fierce antagonist of Hobbes, was a priest of Douay. 

During the seventeenth and especially during the eighteenth 
century the Jansenists earned sympathy as being a “‘better’”’ and 
“more serious kind of Papists.’’ While travelling in France, Bur- 
net was impressed by Jansenist sermons. ‘“‘The way of preaching 
in which I still hold,” he writes about twenty years after his jour- 
ney, ‘“‘is (as some that have observed it well have told me) very 
like the way of the secular clergy of the Port Royal.’ Favorably 
inclined himself toward the teachings of Jansen and Saint-Cyran, 
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he declares that Archbishop Leighton “unquestionably received 
from the Jansenists ideals and impulses which modified his early 
position and which he treasured throughout life.” 

Quesnel, Arnauld’s successor, was greatly admired in England. 
Wesley thought highly of him. One of the latest friends of Port 
Royal recorded by Miss Clark was one of the most ardent, Hannah 
More. 

The most striking reflection induced by a reading of Miss 
Clark’s scholarly study is one of surprise that, despite the close 
relations prevailing between England and France during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the great religious conflict 
in France should have evoked such slight repercussions in England 
and that its influence upon British thought should have been so 
negligible. 

BARRY CERF 
Reed College 


GERHARD BAERG. Alternate German Grammar Review. New York: 
F. S. Crofts & Co. 236 pp. 


This is an alternate treatment of the author’s earlier book 
German Grammar Review with Composition. 

The grammar statements have been revised, and new exer- 
cises and readings have been written. It is an honest book, and in 
his endeavor to render real service to the teaching and learning of 
German the author has been very thoughtful. His method of pres- 
entation in general and the addition of chapters such as ‘‘Cog- 
nates’ and ‘“‘Word Formation” in particular make a good im- 
pression. The reading selections, on the other hand, are not par- 
ticularly exciting; they are a bit too “‘schoolmasterly,” for our 
students in beginners’ German will hardly delight in a discussion 
of “Die Volksschule,” “Die héheren Schulen,” “‘Die Organisation 
des Reiches,”’ or the duties and prerogatives of its president. 

No one can tell, however, how good a book is—nor how bad, 
for that matter—until one tries it in class. It is equally true to 
say that a good teacher can teach with almost any book if he is so 
minded. And, perhaps, we teachers should become so minded, for 
the flood of Grammars and Grammar Reviews which has been 
descending upon us seems to call for a check. Would that there 
could be established some dictatorship to stop this waste and loss 
and costliness of our “rugged individualism” and to impose some 
restrictions by thoughtful planning. We teachers can do something 
about it if we endeavor to be a bit more steady in our choices— 
without becoming lazy and staid as some do—and by not adopting 
new textbooks with the whirliness of weather-vanes. 

FRANZ SCHNEIDER 
University of California 
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ELFRIEDE M. ACKERMANN. Hoéher als die Kirche. Edited with an 
introduction, notes, vocabulary, and exercises. New York 
American Book Co., 1933. 


Harotp W. Sou.e. Heath German Readings. Edited with notes 
and vocabulary. Boston D. C. Heath and Co., 1932. 


There will be a constant demand for good editions of Héher 
als die Kirche and of the stories Der zerbrochene Krug, Germels- 
hausen, L’ Arrabbiata, and Wichert’s little comedy, Als Verlobte 
empfehlen sich. The Heath edition has included also a number of 
German poems. Both of these books will interest those using these 
stories as reading material. 

Héher als die Kirche contains in its introduction a lucid and 
concise explanation of the historical and artistic background of 
the incidents of the story. The editor rightly says that the story 
has a deeper significance than the mere love story. The notes 
supplement the introduction with further comments to aid the 
pupil. Especially ingenious and practical are the Ubungen (pp. 
55-82) based upon the short units into which the story has been 
divided. This equipment of teaching aids is thoroughly modern 
and excellently adapted for use in any school. The exercises are 
diversified and constitute a valuable recommendation for an ex- 
tensive use of the book. They cover the complete German text. 
The Wortschatz contains no omissions so far as I could discover. 
A few errors were detected: the final e of ellerseligst and dltest 
(p. 104); antworten as an inseparable verb. 

The book is well illustrated by Henry Meloy and a map of the 
Breisgau district appears on the page opposite the first page of 
the German text. 

The reviewer can heartily recommend this well-edited and at- 
tractive textbook. 

Heath German Readings.—The stories named above have been 
included in a single volume. They need no comment as to their 
suitability. This collection of varied reading material is inexpensive 
and meets the demand for cheaper textbooks. 

The footnotes on each page translate only difficult idioms and 
expressions and after the earlier pages, grammatical difficulties are 
no longer explained. This, the reviewer feels, is rather regrettable 
as pupils in the elementary stage of German study need more as- 
sistance than the footnotes afford. The notes given, however, are 
excellent. The vocabulary and general make-up of the book lives 
up to the high standard of other Heath texts. Only one misprint 
was discovered: read sogar (p. 3, 1. 14). No exercises are provided, 
owing probably to the desire to reduce the cost of the book. 

Economic reasons may justify at this time the inclusion of a 
number of old favorites within the covers of one book. However, 
pupils prefer the novelty of reading ‘‘another”’ book, with different 
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binding, different type, and they hope somehow to find greater in- 
terest in the new book that they take up for study. The “‘one-copy” 
idea robs them of much anticipation and joy and the reviewer 
ventures to express the wish that this movement of “consolidation” 
will not spread too far. 

Wichert’s little comedy will become popular with the users of 
this book 

In conclusion, the reviewer feels that Mr. Soule has provided 
teachers and pupils with an excellent book for reading and one 
worthy of consideration by those who like these stories and who 
depend upon the standard grammars for exercise material. 

LESTER C. NEWTON 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts 


Dario NiccopEemr. Scampolo. Edited by Elsie Schobinger and 
Ethel Preston. (The University of Chicago Italian Series.) 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 


‘Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some 
few to be chewed and digested.” And, if Francis Bacon were writing 
today, he might add that some books were never meant to be edited 
for school use. Niccodemi’s Scampolo certainly belongs to this last 
category and it is difficult to understand why the University of 
Chicago should have included it in its otherwise excellent Italian 
Series. For Scampolo is a very thin play, often approaching vul- 
garity and coarseness, and there are very few intelligent, thinking, 
cultured Italians who would call it “really Italian in spirit,” or 
be flattered that a foreigner should so describe it and should so 
present it to students of the Italian language, literature, and cul- 
ture. 

Among the reasons given for the American school edition of this 
play we find as the first reason that in Scampolo we have a heroine 
created by “‘the most continuously popular modern Italian drama- 
tist.”” But while Niccodemi has enjoyed ‘‘continued popularity and 
prosperity,” one can hardly make that fact a reason for a classroom 
edition of one of his plays, any more than one would edit for class 
use by Italian students of English, Abie’s Irish Rose, to choose at 
random, because, unquestionably, it brought to its author con- 
tinued popularity and prosperity. Not that Niccodemi is a drama- 
tist on quite such a low plane—undoubtedly he is a technically skill- 
ful dramatist—but it is more than doubtful that he has ‘‘won a 
permanent place in European drama,” since he lacks inspiration, 
artistry, and literary gifts. 

Another reason given for this school edition is that Dina Galli 
played the réle of Scampolo in Rome, “charming audiences... 
with the wit, the humor, the irresistible repartee” of the drama. 
But again, this is no plausible reason, for a poor play is often put 
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across the footlights by a very clever actress: Katherine Cornell in 
Alien Corn, to cite a recent example. Furthermore, dialogue may be 
“sparkling” from the mouths of clever actresses or actors: from an 
Ethel Barrymore or a Lynn Fontanne on the stage, but it may be 
very unappetizing hash in the classroom. Imagine Noé] Coward’s 
Design for Living being edited for classroom use in Italy for stu- 
dents of English! And I, for one, find no “charm,” ‘‘humour,”’ 
“‘wit,” or “sparkle” in the dialogue of Scampolo. After many years 
of experience as a teacher, I should find myself quite at a loss in 
presenting to a class (even of sophisticated college students) the 
insipid, coarse, vulgar, insinuating conversation of this play. Such 
dialogue as (Act II, scene iv, pp. 75-76): 


Tito Andiamo pure in Oriente... 
EmiLia. Non di li...éla mia camera da letto... 
Tito. ... Oh! Listinto... 


and (Act 1, scene vi, pp. 80-81): 


Tito. La macchinetta non funzionava bene, da principio... 

GiuLI0. Spirito debole, forse. 

Tito. Probabilmente! . .. Ma dopo col fuoco che ha acceso tua 
moglie, tutto é andato bene... 


may sound clever to the light-headed theatre-goer (if he isn’t too 
particular) who is out for an evening’s entertainment, but it is 
stupid, dull, boring, and un-entertaining to the cultivated reader 
and, surely, not meant to be perpetrated in the classroom. Cer- 
tainly there is little elegance to be gained by the addition to the 
student’s active vocabulary of such words as ganza, cagna, l’amante, 
l’amico, un corno, etc., as they are used here. Nor has this dialogue 
the excuse of being great literature, as in one of Boccaccio’s stories, 
let us say. 

Because the play is so meagre, the notes are, of necessity, very 
unsubstantial. The sixteen-plus pages which they cover could 
easily be condensed to one or two, since most of them are repeated 
in the vocabulary and are merely translations of the Italian: sacro- 
santissimo (p. 122); fare schifo (p. 123); Si fa a chi tocca (p. 124); 
a scopo di carita (p. 125); come mai (p. 124); ci sto (p. 125); pud darst 
(p. 125); mettere pancia (p. 126, described as “‘a little vulgar”’)—to 
cite only a few of a great number of instances. Often the perfectly 
obvious is translated in the notes and re-translated in the vocabu- 
lary: intingoli (p. 122) etc. On the other hand, opportunities for 
clarification of the text and useful grammatical explanations are 
overlooked: Ma sai che é curiosa (p. 46); ma non ne avevo altre (p. 
48); nessuno sa dove le passi (p. 59); macchinetta egiziana (p. 64); 
barbero (p. 72). Moreover, many of the notes are inaccurate and 
incorrect: Quattro Fontane (p. 49) is described as ‘“‘a fountain,” 
(p. 124); la frittata era fatta (p. 66) is explained by “the fat was in 
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the fire’’ (p. 126); li sento russare (p. 70) is clarified by, ‘‘my scruples 
are vanishing’’; mai (p. 116) is given as a synonym for mica (cf. 
Petrocchi, which gives only punto); ricco sfondato (p. 24) is accu- 
rately translated “‘immensely rich”, but the note (p. 119) er- 
roneously adds: ‘It really means no money” (cf. Zingarelli, where 
the expression is correctly interpreted: 7 cut forziert colmi hanno il 
fondo rotto) ; fai la nanna (p. 20) which is more likely an imperative, 
take your nap, and not a future, ‘‘you’ll take a nap,” as translated 
(p. 117); sbarcare il lunario (p. 41) is rendered by “‘to have enough 
money to pay the monthly bill” (p. 123) whereas Petrocchi inter- 
prets the expression, passere alla meglio l’annata e per est. il tempo e 
la vita in sé stessa o in un dato ufficio, and, again (under sbarcare), 
arrivare come st pud in fondo all’anno; the gli of cosa gli fa a let 
(p. 50), interpreted as standing for /e (p. 124), may also be the 
shortened form of egli=it(cf. Grandgent, JtalianGrammar§51);sara! 
(p. 31) which could neatly be translated by probablyl, loses its force 
as a future of probability when rendered by “‘All right, that’s it!” 
More cases might be cited. 

Among the inevitable misprints the following are to be noted: 
modo (p. 36) for moda; é (p. 49) for e; lui (p. 61); sa (p. 86) for da; 
corragio (p. 111); da (p. 117) for da’ or dai; St. Peters (p. 127). 

The vocabulary is complete and indicates open and close 
vowels. But it is unfortunate that so much care and time should 
have been wasted on it, for Scampolo is a play to be seen on the 
stage or to be read rapidly (without vocabulary aid) as collateral 
light reading by those who would understand at first hand why 
Tonelli and Ruberti should feel that Niccodemi shows all the faults 
of contemporary drama or, why Pellizzi (Le lettere italiane del nostro 
secolo, Milano, 1929, pp. 109-10), should state that Niccodemi’s 
dramas have “un respiro artificiale.” If the Italian theatre is sick, 
it is important for literary history that the student should under- 
stand that fact. But that the patient should be kept alive by bring- 
ing silly, ephemeral plays before students for careful, annotated 
reading—per carital per carital 

ANGELINE H. Locrasso 
Bryn Mawr College 


M. A. De Vitis. Short Spanish Stories. Edited with notes, exer- 
cises and vocabulary. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
Inc. vii+209 pp. (90 pp. text). 

This new Spanish text is edited in the belief that “‘. .. it is 
better to introduce him [the pupil] to easy native Spanish than to 
feed him on manufactured Spanish” (pp. vii-viii). This reviewer 
heartily agrees with this sentiment. This collection of short stories 
was chosen after each story had been tried out in the classroom and 
found stimulating to student interest. The Spanish atmosphere is 
authentic. It is refreshing to find that none of the familiar Spanish 
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elements are omitted; there is romance, realism, adventure, love, 
trickery, mysticism, and especially local color. Particularly ap- 
pealing are Elizabide el vagabundo (Pio Baroja), Modelo de esposas 
(Luis Taboada), El terror de los ministros (Pedro de Novo Colson), 
Los dos vecinos (Julia de Asensi), La buenaventura (Pedro Antonio 
de Alarcén), La ajorca de oro (Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer), Saletita 
(Emilia Pardo Bazan). With such names as these there will be no 
fear on the part of teachers that the material is manufactured. 

There is little literary discussion in this edition, though ample 
notes are provided with plenty of historical and linguistic data. In 
fact, the historical treatment both in the notes and in the vocabu- 
lary appears exceptionally well done. Such information as is given 
under Era el rey de Toledo (p. 93), boina (p. 153), capitanta general 
(p. 155) and romeria (p. 97) is typical and very valuable. 

Occasionally there may be a difference of opinion in literary 
— I should hardly class Pio Baroja as an intellectual 

p. 95). 

The vocabulary is not a limited or adapted one; it is fairly ex- 
tensive, and has a reasonable proportion of colorful words such as 
chalarse, destarialado, empunadura, edecén, enramada, endemoniado, 
gorjeado. This does not appear as a disadvantage, as the words are 
clearly defined and amply explained. 

The exercises are ingenious and varied, covering a multiplicity 
of grammatical points. I should prefer to omit exercises asking 
for antonyms for such words as padre, cristiano (p. 1210), and pies 
(p. 136), as, from the psychological point of view, there may be 
several in each case. 

Misprints, such as Saletito (p. 141) are so rare as to be curiosi- 
ties. 

The editor’s conception of grammar (p. 96 and p. 106) will be 
considered by many as rather too rigid and external. Grammar is 
merely an ordered analysis of the actual language; hence, grammar 
never lags behind the language, though grammarians have to. As 
teachers of Spanish it is our privilege and duty to consider language 
as flexible and adaptable and always changing; when a case con- 
tradicts a rule, it lessens by just that much the very existence of 
the rule. 

WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


THEODOR StoRM. Pole Poppenspiler, edited with introduction, ex- 
ercises and vocabulary by Walter A. Reichart, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1933. Pp. 151, $1.20. 

Admirers of Theodor Storm will be glad to see this new edition 
of an old favorite, published with a handsome binding, large, clear 
print, and an abundance of exercise material. This latter (25 pages) 
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affords an excellent grammar review, either in its direct method 
exercises or, in the text, the exercises on its translation material. 
After studying through the text, the exercises, the vocabulary 
(which contains the notes on the text), and the short but ample 
introduction, one must recognize the thoroughness with which the 
book has been edited. We note one error, however: Hademarschen 
is in North, not South Holstein. 

The story itself has great advantages as a text for beginners. 
Its beauty is felt by even the most stolid student, and it introduces 
the beginner to the deep sincerity and charming customs of German 
country folk. On the other hand, it contains considerable dialect 
and uses a fairly large percentage of words and phrases that are 
of low frequency in German as a whole. Many teachers , however, 
consider these disadvantages as being of only minor importance. 
And, if they do not feel that the price of this edition is too high 
when there are cheaper, even though less attractive ones to be had, 
they will be more than satisfied with it. 


J. B. CLose. New Pocket Dictionary of the German and English 
Languages, containing the most useful daily and commercial 
words, with a list of proper names, comparative tables of 
English, American, German, and French currencies, weights 
and measures, etc. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1933. 

This is really a “‘pocket” dictionary, ‘‘vest-pocket,” to be more 
exact. Yet it contains over 28,000 words in very clear type on 
relatively heavy paper. One must agree with the publishers that 
most pocket dictionaries are either too large and heavy to be car- 
ried comfortably in the pocket, or contain too few words to be of 
practical value. A test of a score or so of daily words showed that 
they were all in this little book except one, namely, ‘‘Biirgersteig,”’ 
or any of its equivalents. As usual, preference is given to English 
over American usage, thus cutting down its usefulness to the unini- 
tiated to that extent. 

Tuomas A. RILEY 
Smith College 


EpwIN H. ZEYpDEL. Beginners’ German. Boston D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1933. 


Here is a book with decidedly modern features. Its aim is to 
provide the student with “the practical grammar needed for a 
‘reading knowledge.’ ” The author claims to have based his 1000- 
word vocabulary on Morgan’s Frequency Word Book and Hauch’s 
Idiom List. 

The first thirty lessons are printed in Roman characters. Not 
until the fundamentals of all indicative tenses, the complete de- 
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elements are omitted; there is romance, realism, adventure, love, 
trickery, mysticism, and especially local color. Particularly ap- 
pealing are Elizabide el vagabundo (Pio Baroja), Modelo de esposas 
(Luis Taboada), El terror de los ministros (Pedro de Novo Colson), 
Los dos vecinos (Julia de Asensi), La buenaventura (Pedro Antonio 
de Alarcén), La ajorca de oro (Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer), Saletita 
(Emilia Pardo Bazan). With such names as these there will be no 
fear on the part of teachers that the material is manufactured. 

There is little literary discussion in this edition, though ample 
notes are provided with plenty of historical and linguistic data. In 
fact, the historical treatment both in the notes and in the vocabu- 
lary appears exceptionally well done. Such information as is given 
under Era el rey de Toledo (p. 93), boina (p. 153), capitania general 
(p. 155) and romerfa (p. 97) is typical and very valuable. 

Occasionally there may be a difference of opinion in literary 
classification; I should hardly class Pio Baroja as an intellectual 
(p. 95). 

The vocabulary is not a limited or adapted one; it is fairly ex- 
tensive, and has a reasonable proportion of colorful words such as 
chalarse, destarialado, empunadura, edecén, enramada, endemoniado, 
gorjeado. This does not appear as a disadvantage, as the words are 
clearly defined and amply explained. 

The exercises are ingenious and varied, covering a multiplicity 
of grammatical points. I should prefer to omit exercises asking 
for antonyms for such words as padre, cristiano (p. 1210), and pies 
(p. 136), as, from the psychological point of view, there may be 
several in each case. 

Misprints, such as Saletito (p. 141) are so rare as to be curiosi- 
ties. 

The editor’s conception of grammar (p. 96 and p. 106) wiil be 
considered by many as rather too rigid and external. Grammar is 
merely an ordered analysis of the actual language; hence, grammar 
never lags behind the language, though grammarians have to. As 
teachers of Spanish it is our privilege and duty to consider language 
as flexible and adaptable and always changing; when a case con- 
tradicts a rule, it lessens by just that much the very existence of 
the rule. 

WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


THEODOR Storm. Pole Poppenspiler, edited with introduction, ex- 
ercises and vocabulary by Walter A. Reichart, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1933. Pp. 151, $1.20. 

Admirers of Theodor Storm will be glad to see this new edition 
of an old favorite, published with a handsome binding, large, clear 
print, and an abundance of exercise material. This latter (25 pages) 
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affords an excellent grammar review, either in its direct method 
exercises or, in the text, the exercises on its translation material. 
After studying through the text, the exercises, the vocabulary 
(which contains the notes on the text), and the short but ample 
introduction, one must recognize the thoroughness with which the 
book has been edited. We note one error, however: Hademarschen 
is in North, not South Holstein. 

The story itself has great advantages as a text for beginners. 
Its beauty is felt by even the most stolid student, and it introduces 
the beginner to the deep sincerity and charming customs of German 
country folk. On the other hand, it contains considerable dialect 
and uses a fairly large percentage of words and phrases that are 
of low frequency in German as a whole. Many teachers , however, 
consider these disadvantages as being of only minor importance. 
And, if they do not feel that the price of this edition is too high 
when there are cheaper, even though less attractive ones to be had, 
they will be more than satisfied with it. 


J. B. Crose. New Pocket Dictionary of the German and English 
Languages, containing the most useful daily and commercial 
words, with a list of proper names, comparative tables of 
English, American, German, and French currencies, weights 
and measures, etc. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1933. 


This is really a “pocket” dictionary, ‘‘vest-pocket,’”’ to be more 
exact. Yet it contains over 28,000 words in very clear type on 
relatively heavy paper. One must agree with the publishers that 
most pocket dictionaries are either too large and heavy to be car- 
ried comfortably in the pocket, or contain too few words to be of 
practical value. A test of a score or so of daily words showed that 
they were all in this little book except one, namely, ‘‘Biirgersteig,”’ 
or any of its equivalents. As usual, preference is given to English 
over American usage, thus cutting down its usefulness to the unini- 
tiated to that extent. 

Tuomas A, RILEY 
Smith College 


Epwin H. ZEeypDeEv. Beginners’ German. Boston D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1933. 


Here is a book with decidedly modern features. Its aim is to 
provide the student with “the practical grammar needed for a 
‘reading knowledge.’ ’’ The author claims to have based his 1000- 
word vocabulary on Morgan’s Frequency Word Book and Hauch’s 
Idiom List. 

The first thirty lessons are printed in Roman characters. Not 
until the fundamentals of all indicative tenses, the complete de- 
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clension of nouns and adjectives, the personal and relative pro- 
nouns have been acquired, are German characters taught. The 
author recommends that a reader be used with the remaining 
thirty-three lessons. 

The reading matter offers cultural and informational articles 
on the following topics: Land und Leute, Das Wandern, Die Sagen- 
und Maerchenwelt, Beruehmte Deutsche. Scattered through the book 
are ten collateral readings in English. They give facts about the 
country, its people, government and schools. 

Every sixth lesson marks a review that emphasizes vocabulary 
building. Each affords training in silent reading by direct compre- 
hension, for which tests are provided. Other modern tests are also 
applied. We commend the printing of many of the completion 
exercises without the traditional dashes. This provokes thought 
and discourages writing in the book. 

The grammar exercises are teachable and thorough. An admi- 
rable feature is the teaching of pronunciation in “‘alliterative sen- 
tences.’’ The grammar is presented inductively. The English rules 
are clear and frequently repeat warnings against the usual pitfalls. 
One departure seems rather disturbing to the learning process. 
The ‘‘Sie” forms are given as regular second person, with the “‘du”’ 
and “ihr” conjugations in the footnotes. A more advantageous 
arrangement occurs in their treatment as pronouns and in the ap- 
pendix, where familiar and polite forms are printed side by side. 

The material in no single lesson can be assimilated rapidly. Those 
in which two grammatical topics of considerable difficulty are pre- 
sented simultaneously, especially the twenty-third, need revision. 
There are numerous illustrations, many of them quite modern. The 
map of Germany should be inserted in a more accessible position, 
preferably on the flyleaf. The book also contains four familiar 
songs. 

HELEN OTT 

Albany High School, 

Albany, New York 


WILLIAM EADE WILSON. Spanish Stories and Sketches. Edited with 
introduction, notes, exercises, and vocabulary. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1934. xvii+246 pages (exercises 32, 
notes 18, vocabulary 58). 


Dr. Wilson’s book offers a dozen stories and sketches from as 
many different authors ranging from Mesonero Romanos and 
Fernan Caballero to Palacio Valdés and Blasco Ibdfiez. The selec- 
tions, suggested for use with college students early in the second 
year or even toward the end of the first year, are arranged roughly 
in chronological order, but the editor also provides an order of 


difficulty. 
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The introduction is very brief but will probably be found satis- 
factory, since the material is well chosen, and additional informa- 
tion can easily be found in the usual manuals. The notes deal prin- 
cipally with references to history, literature, customs, and the like, 
rather than with grammatical and linguistic difficulties. The ex- 
ercises contain the usual cuestionarios and varied blank-filling and 
substitution drills, but in addition there are a dozen not-so-com- 
mon vocabulary drills, with much stress laid on cognates; this the 
reviewer believes will be stimulating to the student as well as 
practical from the teacher’s point of view. 

Another new thing is the treatment of vocabulary. Words which 
do not appear in the first 6000 of Buchanan’s list, and some un- 
usual idioms, are defined in footnotes on the page where they first 
occur. Later occurrences in the same story are referred to the first 
note. Pardo Bazan has the largest number of footnotes to the page, 
followed rather closely by Blasco Ibafiez and Mesonero Romanos. 
Contrary to this reviewer’s preconceived notion, Pereda has only 
about half as many such words to the page as Pardo Bazan. The 
vocabulary section, though omitting cognates, possessives, personal 
pronouns, diminutives and augmentatives, and, of course, the 
words given in footnotes, contains something like 4000 listings. 
The book is attractively made as well as edited. 

Tuos. A. FITZGERALD 
St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, Maryland 


CHARLES VILDRAC, La Brouille. Edited, with notes and vocabulary, 
by George B. Fundenburg. D. C. Heath and Co., 1934. 139 
pages. 

La difficulté de trouver des textes francais contemporains 
propres a l’enseignement rend d’autant plus appréciable |’édition 
que M. George B. Fundenburg vient de publier d’une piéce char- 
mante de Vildrac, La Brouille. 

Cette comédie posséde toutes les qualités requises pour les 
écoles. Elle est bréve et alerte, écrite en une langue familiére, mais 
toujours correcte. Si elle ne préte pas a de grands commentaires 
grammaticaux, elle permet, du moins, de placer sous les yeux des 
éléves un tableau fort exact de la vie francaise dans un milieu que 
le cosmopolitisme n’a pas encore envahi. Cela est fort intéressant 
pour des étrangers. La Brouille permettra également de détruire 
cette vieille idée que le théatre francais n’est fait que d’adultéres 
et de polissonneries. La Brouille est la plus chaste et la plus inno- 
cente des comédies. Et cependant, elle n’est ni niaise, ni fausse. 

Dans une courte préface, M. Fundenburg explique les raisons 
qui l’ont poussé a choisir ce texte. I] présente ensuite, en quelques 
pages trés claires, Charles Vildrac et son ceuvre. On aurait aimé 
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qu'il insistat sur le fait que le théatre de Vildrac n’est pas une ex- 
ception en France. I] doit prendre place auprés de ces piéces aima- 
bles qui accompagnérent la gloire éphémére du Vieux-Colombier 
et luttérent courageusement, bien que sans succés , contre le théatre 
du boulevard. 

Pour ses notes, M. Fundenburg a suivi la vieille coutume de les 
mettre a la fin du volume. II serait 4 souhaiter que les éditeurs per- 
dissent cette habitude déplorable. Il est tellement plus aisé, 4 tous 
points de vue, de mettre les notes au bas des pages. I] est également 
préférable, dans les vocabulaires, de faire précéder les mots de leur 
article, au lieu de les faire suivre d’un m ou d’un f, lettres qui, par 
leur discrétion, échappent toujours 4 l’attention des éléves. 

Mais, on ne saurait blamer M. Fundenburg de s’étre conformé a 
des usages qui, pour étre anciens, n’en sont pas moins mauvais. II 
vaut mieux le féliciter sincérement de son choix et de ’hommage 
qu il a rendu ainsi au théatre francais trop souvent méconnu. 

MAURICE EDGAR COINDREAU 
Princeton University 


PATRICIO GIMENO. Cuentos de acé y alld. Chicago: Benj. H. San- 
born & Co., 1934. Pp. 200. Price, $1.12. 


This elementary reader contains adaptations of fairy tales, 
folklore and anecdotes, some as short as one page, others covering 
four or five pages. As the title indicates, they are taken from a 
variety of sources—English, Russian and Czechoslovakian as well 
as Spanish. Some are familiar old selections—the first is The House 
That Jack Built and not far off is the one about the pig who 
wouldn’t get over the stile. Notes are placed at the foot of the 
pages. At the end of the text proper are questionnaires and the 
vocabulary. The numerous illustrations are done by the author 
himself and in many instances are extremely clever. 

The author’s intention to afford training in idiomatic Spanish 
has perhaps made the text more difficult reading than the character 
of the selections would lead one to expect; beginning classes cannot 
read the text with the ease that is possible in many elementary 
readers. 

CAMERON C. GULLETTE 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 
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